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CHAPTER  I. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A  DAY  or  two  after  Esme  and  Arthur  Great- 
orix  reached  town,  Lord  Oakdene  had  a  very- 
narrow  escape  from  being  knocked  down  by 
the  horses  of  their  brougham.  But  he  was 
quite  unaware  either  of  his  peril  or  of  his 
close  proximity  to  the  two  persons  who  pos- 
sessed so  especial  an  interest  for  him,  and  with 
one  of  whom  rested  the  primary  cause  for 
the  hurry  with  which  he  was  crossing  the 
crowded  thoroughfare. 

*'  Hang  the  fellow !  "  exclaimed  Arthur,  as 
he  saw,  from  the  window  of  his  carriage,  not 
the  closeness  of  his  horses'  noses  to  the 
shoulders  of  Lord  Oakdene,  but  his  well- 
known  figure,  now  diving  dexterously  beneath 
champed    bits,    and    then    dodging    quickly 
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round    the    backs    of   omnibuses,   carts,   and 
sundry  other  vehicles. 

''Who  are  you  talking  about,  dear?  "  asked 
Esme,  in  a  composed,  matrimonial  manner. 

**  Oakdene.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  in  such  a 
deuce  of  a  hurry.    I  wanted  to  speak  to  him." 

"  He  couldn't  be  expected  to  stand  stock 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  be  looked 
at,"  was  the  rejoinder,  but  somehow,  the 
manner  of  the  fair  speaker,  as  she  made  it, 
was  scarcely  so  composed  and  calmly  matri- 
monial as  before,  while  her  soft  cheeks 
became  a  shade  more  deeply  pink. 

*'  Well,  no,  I  suppose  not,"  laughed  Arthur. 
/*  What  a  wise  little  wife  it  is,"  he  continued 
in  loving  banter;  "but  it  was  provoking  of 
him  not  to  look  up.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
him  since  we  were  at  Brashleigh  together 
last  year." 

"  No,"  said  Esme,  fixing  her  large  eyes  on 
the  face  of  her  husband,  and  wondering,  as 
she  did  so,  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that,  she 
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had  never  yet  mentioned  the  Httle  episode 
concerning  Lord  Oakdene  and  herself,  to  her 
liege  lord.  Her  monosyllable  might  have 
been  taken  either  as  an  assent  or  as  a  query. 
Arthur  evidently  accepted  it  as  the  former. 
Without  comment  upon  it,  he  exclaimed 
•eagerly  — 

'^  There,  he  is  safely  landed  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  he  has  just  collared  Bertie  Hope.  Do 
you  see  them,  Esme  ?  They  are  just  turning 
down  St.  James'  Street." 

Esme,  gave  a  pretty  little  start,  as  she  said 
*' Where?"  and  then  dutifully  following  the 
directions  of  her  husband,  she  looked  from 
her  carriage  window,  and  managed  to  see 
two  sets  of  coat  tails,  which  she  was  given 
to  understand  belonged  respectively  to  Lord 
Oakdene  and  Bertie  Hope,  swiftly  vanishing 
in  the  distance. 

By  a  coincidence,  which  a  mesmerist,  a 
biologist,  or  someone  belonging  to  the  race 
of    scientific    individuals,     would    doubtless 
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satisfactorily  explain,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Esme  was  both  looking  after  and 
thinking  of  Lord  Oakdene,  his  mind  was 
filled    by  thoughts  of  her. 

At  the  indirect  Instigation  of  these  thoughts 
he  had  made  a  neck-or-nothlnor  dash  across 
the  road,  In  order  to  overtake  Bertie  Hope  ; 
while,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  still  further 
carrying  out  of  the  before-named  Instigations, 
he  had  put  his  arm  through  that  of  his  young 
friend,  exclaiming  — 

''Wait  a  minute,  Bertie!  I  have  been 
wushing  after  you  until  I  am  quite  pumped." 

Bertie  Hope,  thus  adjured,  promptly 
slackened  his  speed,  and  for  a  short  time 
nothing  but  a  few  commonplace  greetings 
passed  between  the  two. 

Meanwhile,  the  instigations,  which  hereto- 
fore had  indirectly  actuated  Lord  Oakdene, 
assumed  a  positive  and  direct  form. 

^'  I   say,   old    fellow,"  he  began,  his  ideas 
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settled  and  his  speech  shaped,  "  what  on 
earth  induced  you  to  take  that  man  Maxwell 
to  Mrs.  Gwant's  the  other  afternoon  ?  He  is 
more  like  '  Mephistopheles '  than  anyone  I 
ever  came  acworse.  You  should  be  awfully 
cautious,  you  know,  who  you  intwoduce  to 
ladies." 

Lord  Oakdene,  as  he  thus  spoke,  was 
thinking  vastly  more  of  the  particular  intro- 
duction which  he  had  witnessed  between 
Esme  and  George  Maxwell,  than  of  the  ad- 
mittance of  the  latter  into  Mrs.  Grant's 
Eaton  Place  drawing-room. 

Of  this,  however,  none  but  a  clairvoyant 
c  ould  tell ;  and  certainly  not  Bertie  Hope, 
who,  a  little  indignant  at  the  remonstrance 
of  which  he  had  been  made  the  subject, 
retorted  sharply  — 

' '  Of  course,  I  know  all  about  that,  as  well 
as  most" —  he  was  going  to  say  **  men," 
but   remembering   that   his   years  were   still 
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tender,  a  point  upon  which  he  was  remarkably- 
sensitive,  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  added, 
"  as  well  as  most  people." 

*'  Come,  come,  Bertie,  don't  be  cwoss. 
I  don't  suppose  that  *  Mephistopheles '  is 
much  of  a  fwiend  of  yours.  If  I  did,  I  should 
not  have  made  any  wemark  about  him." 

This  appeased  Bertie,  who  nodded  an  "all 
right,"  and  Lord  Oakdene  continued  — 

"  Evewybody  must  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing mystewious  about  Maxw^ell — things  not 
altogether  above  board;  so  don't  be  offended, 
old  boy,  if  I  say  that  the  sooner  you  shake 
him  off  the  better.  Acquaintances  are  easy 
to  make,  and  hard  to  bweak,  I  know,  but "  — 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you  that  you  should 
take  a  fellow  up  and  preach  at  him  like 
this?"  interrupted  Bertie,  with  a  spice  of  the 
wrathful  excitement  which,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, had  once  manifested  itself  in  his  inter- 
course with  George  Maxwell  upon  the  pier  at 
Brighton. 
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*'  Well,"  returned  Lord  Oakdene  good- 
humouredly,  '^  I  am  called  Oakdene,  gene- 
wally,  by  my  welations  and  fwiends.  I  think, 
taking  me  all  wound,  that  I  may  be  con- 
sidered tolewably  wespectable.  I  have  not, 
at  any  wate,  had  occasion,  as  yet,  to  set  up 
an  alias." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  had,"  muttered 
Bertie  rather  sulkily,  ''  but  I  hate  being  taken 
up  for  nothing." 

"  Never  mind,  so  long  as  you  are  not 
taken  down,"  laughed  Lord  Oakdene,  after 
which  he  resumed  the  original  point  of  his 
conversation.  "  I'm  quite  in  earnest,  about 
Maxwell.  I  have  thought  sewiously  of  speak- 
ing to  you  about  him  ever  since — since  I  saw 
him  at  Mrs.  Gwant's." 

For  a  moment,  Bertie  Hope  looked  irreso- 
lute ;  he  was  half  determined  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  injured  dignity — half  resolved  to 
yield  to  his  own  better  nature,  and  the  good 
nature  of  his  friend.     Then,  according  to  his 
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characteristic    candour  and   truthfulness,    he 
spoke  out. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Oakdene.  In 
fact,  I  know  you  are.  Maxwell  is  queerish  ; 
and,  then,  he  is  so  confoundedly  inquisi- 
tive. Do  I  know  this  person  ?  Do  I  know 
that?  Am  I  going  here?  Am  I  going  there? 
Whose  great-grandmother  married  whose 
uncle-in-law  ?  Who  cut  off  his  own  entail, 
and  then  died  and  left  it  to  his  widow?  or 
some  such  bosh.  It  goes  on  for  everlasting. 
I  am  getting  bored  to  death  with  his  ques- 
tions, I  can  tell  you.  He  takes  me  for  rather 
younger  than  I  really  am,  I  think.  I  know 
my  wisdom  teeth  are  not  cut  yet,  but  for  all 
that,  I  am  not  quite  in  long  clothes.  What 
on  earth  made  you  think  that  I  took  him  to 
Mrs.  Grant's?  I  did  no  such  thing.  He 
got  to  know  her  in  a  backhanded  sort  of  a 
way,  and  I  suppose  he  has  managed  to  culti- 
vate her  acquaintance.  One  day,  I  was  at 
Mudie's     asking    for    some    books     for    my 
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mother,  when  Maxwell  spotted  me  from  out- 
side, and  came  in.  While  we  were  loafing  about 
— I  was  waiting  to  know  about  the  books — 
Mrs.  Grant  appeared.  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  it  all  began,  but  suddenly  I  saw  that 
Maxwell  had  no  end  of  a  handsome  bracelet 
in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  in  a  voice  which 
was  loud  enough  for  Mrs.  Grant  to  hear — she 
was  only  a  little  way  off  from  us,  you  know  — 
*  This  bracelet  belongs  to  that  lady,  Hope. 
Will  you  restore  it  to  her  ? '  Before  I 
could  quite  take  it  all  in — I  mean,  before  I 
could  make  out  what  Maxwell  meant,  or  how 
he  came  to  be  possessed  of  Mrs.  Grant's 
bracelet  —  she  advanced  towards  us,  and 
with  a  lot  of  smiles  and  thanks,  took  it 
from  him.  The  bracelet,  it  seems,  was 
worth  pots  of  money,  and  she  would  not 
have  lost  it  for  anything ;  it  was  a  black- 
looking  thing,  with  a  lot  of  diamonds  studded 
about  it.  As  Mrs.  Grant  was  thanking  Max- 
well, she  put  on  the  bracelet,  and   tried   to 
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fasten  it,  but  she  couldn't ;  so,  although  I 
had  not  spoken  to  her  very  often,  as  a 
matter  of  course^  I  offered  my  services.  I 
often  fasten  my  mother's  bracelets  for  her 
all  right,  but  this  one  of  Mrs.  Grant's  had  the 
most  awkwardly  contrived  snap  I  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with,  and  while  I  was  fumbling 
away  at  it  with  all  my  might,  and  getting  as 
red  in  the  face  as  a  turkey  cock,  Mrs.  Grant 
requested  me  to  introduce  her  to  my  friend, 
who  had  so  kindly  restored  her  treasure  to 
her.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  now,  was 
there  ? "  asked  Bertie,  pausing  abruptly  in 
his  narrative,  and  looking  anxiously  at  his 
companion. 

*'  It  was  vewy  awkward  "  — 

''  Awkward !  "  interrupted  Bertie,  before 
Lord  Oakdene  could  finish  his  sentence  ;  ''  I 
should  just  think  that  it  was  awkward.  There 
stood  Maxwell,  within  earshot,  showing  plainly 
by  his  looks  that  he  had  heard  every  word,  and 
there  stood  Mrs.  Grant,  waiting  with  a  grande 
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duchesse  sort  of  air  for  me  to  obey  her.  So 
I  pulled  myself  together,  click  went  the  snap 
of  the  bracelet,  so  that  was  one  relief,  and  I 
did  obey  her;  but  I'm  blowed  if  it  was  my 
fault — now  was  it  ?  "  he  cried,  with  fast  in- 
creasing excitement. 

*'  No,  I  do  not  think  it  was.  But  I  want  to 
hear  the  end  of  the  storwy,"  replied  Lord 
Oakdene,  his  quiet  tone  of  voice  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  eager  speech  of  Bertie. 

"  There  is  not  very  much  more  to  tell. 
Maxwell  is  an  aw^ful  fellow  to  talk,  when  he 
likes.  You  should  have  heard  the  way  in 
which  he  began  at  once  to  yarn  about  the 
peculiar  workmanship  of  that  precious  brace- 
let Upon  my  word,  it  was  worth  something 
to  listen  to  him  ;  such  a  lot  out  of  nothing ! 
But  it  seemed  to  be  the  right  thing,  for  it 
went  down  splendidly  with  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
when  we  took  her  to  her  carriage  she  offered 
us  seats,  which  Maxwell  accepted  like  a  shot, 
so    I,    like   a    fool,    must   needs    follow   his 
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example.  We  had  a  beastly  drive  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  I  cut  it  alto- 
gether. Mrs.  Grant  had  some  grumpy  old 
woman  with  her,  who  would  have  all  the 
windows  of  the  carriage  shut,  and  who  kept 
mumbling  some  awful  rot  about  young  men  of 
the  present  day  having  no  consideration  for 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  which  was  rather  a 
joke,  when  we  were  being  more  than  half 
stifled  to  please  her.  All  her  grumbling  and 
mumbling,  however,  was  lost  upon  Maxwell, 
who,  did  nothing  but  keep  up  an  incessant 
chatter  with  Mrs.  Grant,  leaving  me  to  sit 
opposite  to  the  old  lady  and  to  do  the  best 
that  I  could  with  her.  I  bore  it  as  long  as 
possible,  and  then,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  cut 
it  altogether." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  left  Maxwell  with  the  ladies — alone 
with  them?"  asked  Lord  Oakdene. 

*'  No  ;  but  all  the  same,  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  I  didn't,"  returned  Bertie,  frankly.      *'  I 
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was  SO  hot,  the  old  woman  was  so  cross,  and 
so  ugly  into  the  bargain,  that  in   sheer  des- 
peration  I  invented  a  spontaneous    cracker, 
and  bounced  out  something  about  keeping  an 
appointment  with  my  mother — I  always  find 
that,  if  I  mention  my  mother,  people  attend 
directly  to  what  I  am  saying.   Mrs.  Grant  was 
most  kind  when  my  cracker  banged  in  her 
ear,  and  she  offered  at  once  to  drive  me  to  my 
supposed  place  of  rendezvous.       Of  course, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  was  not  exactly  what  I  wanted,  therefore 
I  made  the  best  excuse  I  could  think  of  at  the 
moment,  and  asked  to  be  set  down  in  Bond 
Street.     Maxwell  got  out  of  the  carriage  with 
me,  and  when,  how,  or  where,  he  next  met 
Mrs.  Grant  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  say. 
He  swears  that  Mrs.  Greatorix  is  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world,  and  sometimes   I 
think  it  had   something  to  do  in  some  way 
with  her,  which  made  him   so  jolly  glad   to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Grant ;  for,  I 
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could  see  that  he  was  most  awfully  glad, 
although  he  did  not  say  so.  Then  again, 
whenever  he  has  the  chance,  he  always  asks 
me  such  a  heap  of  questions  about  both 
Greatorix  and  his  wife." 

"  Twots  you  thwough  an  exam.,  eh?"  in- 
terrupted Lord  Oakdene,  affecting  a  careless- 
ness which  he  by  no  means  felt. 

''  Something  rather  like  it,  I  must  confess. 
Do  you  know,  Oakdene,  I  do  believe  that  I 
have  hit  upon  the  right  solution  of  all  that 
humbug  and  civility  to  Mrs.  Grant  about  her 
bracelet  ?  I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore !  I  do  believe  I'm  right,  upon  my  word, 
I  do." 

"  Vewy  likely,"  responded  Lord  Oakdene, 
and  again  the  quiet  constraint  of  his  voice  and 
manner  contrasted  markedly  with  the  boyish 
impetuosity  of  his  companion.  "  Vewy  likely," 
he  repeated,  ''  Maxwell  is  a  wemarkable,  a 
vewy  wemarkable  person — a  sort  of  \\'ill-o'- 
the-Wisp.     I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
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him  out ;  he  always  fights  vewy  shy  of  me. 
And  then,  he  comes  and  goes,  in  such  twap- 
door  fashion." 

''  He  does  rather,"  laughed  Bertie, ''  in  town 
to-day,  at  the  Antipodes  to-morrow,  and  the 
oddest  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  he 
never  by  any  chance  mentions  his  belongings. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  abroad  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  but,  I  suppose,  even  that 
would  not  prevent  him  from  having  some  sort 
of  relations." 

'*  Does  he  know  many  men?"  enquired 
Lord  Oakdene  somewhat  irrelevantly,  per- 
haps. 

''  Thundering  few,"  returned  Bertie  empha- 
tically. 

''  Vewy  odd." 

*'  Yes  ;  it  is  odd.  But,  if  he  does  not  know 
many  of  the  men  about,  he  seems  to  have 
heaps  of  spare  cash." 

''Does  he?"  replied  Lord  Oakdene,  ab- 
-stractedly. 
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"  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  upon  that  point. 
But  I  shall  not  bother  myself  any  more  about 
him,  for  my  mother  leaves  town  to-morrow,  so 
I  shall  be  quit  of  him.  You  are  on  the  move 
too,  I  suppose,  Oakdene?" 

"  Not  just  yet.  Not  before  the  twelfth  of 
next  month,  when  I  go  to  Scotland." 

"  Are  you  going  to  stick  here  until  you  are 
tempted  away  by  the  grouse — you'll  be 
awfully  hot,"  cried  Bertie  in  surprise. 

''  I  have  not  quite  decided  what  I  shall  do 
yet,"  answered  Lord  Oakdene  wearily,  and  if 
Bertie  Hope  had  been  listening  sharply,  he 
would  have  heard  that  a  very  melancholy  sigh 
accompanied  the  words. 

But  Bertie  Hope  was  in  the  hey-day  of 
youth,  and  fun,  and  enjoyment.  His  passing 
love  for  Laura  had  faded  away,  amidst  a  heap 
of  other  sweet  things  which  he  had  tasted 
without  harm  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 
Life  was  as  yet  to  him  very  much  made  up  of 
bon-bons  and  flowers,  with  horses,  dogs,  and 
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guns,  by  way  of  preventing  it  from  being  utter 
frivolity,  and  of  giving  to  it  a  solidity  worthy 
of  himself  as  a  lord  of  creation.  Wherefore, 
he  had  no  ears  for  sighs.  For  the  time  being, 
all  his  senses,  as  well  as  his  ideas,  were  con- 
centrated upon  grouse.  In  eager  imagination 
he  trod  the  heather — saw  the  birds — fingered 
the  gun — heard  the  crack  of  the  well-aimed 
shot — and  he  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer. 

'^  I  shall  speak  to  my  mother  about  renting 
a  moor.  My  uncle  would  manage  it  all  for  me, 
I  know.  It  would  be  awful  fun,  wouldn't  it  ? 
And  if  I  can  get  one,  you'll  come  for  a  few 
days,  won't  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

Lord  Oakdene  shook  his  head.  The  ex- 
uberance of  the  spirits  of  his  companion  was 
just  then  distasteful  to  him,  therefore  the 
kindly  meant  invitation  lost  all  attraction  in 
his  sight. 

*'  Can't  come,  eh  ?"  said  Bertie.  ''  Of  course, 
you  have  made  up  your  engagements.     What 
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an  ass  I  have  been,  not  to  arrange  this  with 
my  mother  before.  But,  if  anyone,  or  any- 
thing should  throw  you  over,  you'll  think  of 
me,  won't  you,  old  fellow  ?  I'll  send  you  a  line, 
if  I  get  what  I  want." 

Lord  Oakdene  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  knew  quite  well,  that  Bertie  would  get 
what  he  wanted,  if  what  he  wanted  was  to  be 
had. 

Love  and  money  when  combined  together 
are  powerful  adjuncts.  Mrs.  Hope  denied 
nothing  to  her  son  which  bore  the  shape  of 
lawful  enjoyment.  Her  heart  was  full  of  love 
for  her  only  born,  and,  fortunately  for  them 
both,  her  purse  was  correspondingly  full  of 
the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  her  loving  de- 
sires on  his  behalf. 

So  the  betting  was  very  much  in  favour  of 
Bertie's  wish,  with  regard  to  the  moor,  being 
granted  in  some  form  or  other.  Burning  to 
lay  his  freshly  conceived  plans  before  his 
mother,  and  far  too  impatient  to  trust  to  the 
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speed  of  his  own  legs,  Bertie  hailed  a  cab  and 
bade  his  friend  a  hasty  farewell. 

Thus  Lord  Oakdene  was  left  alone.  He 
had  accomphshed  the  purpose  for  which  he 
had  overtaken  Bertie  Hope  ;  he  had  warned 
Bertie  against  what  he  considered  an  unadvis- 
able  acquaintance,  and  he  had  elicited  some 
particulars  from  Bertie  concerning  this  same 
acquaintance. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Oakdene  was  far  from 
satisfied.  In  reality,  he  had  heard  very  little 
with  which  he  was  not  previously  acquainted  ; 
and  yet,  after  Bertie's  rendering  of  certain 
facts  in  connection  with  George  Maxwell, 
these  facts  annoyed  Lord  Oakdene  with  a 
fresher  and  sharper  annoyance  than  heretofore. 

Ah,  and,  something  besides  this  annoyed 
him,  although  he  would  not  probe  his  heart 
deep  enough  to  own  it ! 

Why,  had  it  not  been  given  unto  him  to  pro- 
tect Esm.e,  from  the  profanation  of  speaking 
to  such  a  man  as  George  Maxwell  ? 
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This  was  the  ground-swell  which  tossed  his 
spirit  and  tumbled  his  thoughts  about  so 
roughly,  which  pitched  his  habitual  common- 
sense  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  of  folly,  and 
which  left  him  sick,  dizzy,  and  helpless  upon 
the  ship  of  life. 

But,  like  many  another  land-lubber,  he 
knew  nothing  of  ground-sw^ells.  He,  only,, 
felt  their  results. 
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Bertie  Hope  got  his  moor.  In  consequence 
whereof  he  went  his  way  rejoicing. 

Lord  Oakdene,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an 
unusual  fit  of  mihtary  ardour,  which  for  two 
or  three  weeks  kept  him  closely  to  ^'  duty," 
and  to  the  immediate  scene  of  his  calling ; 
while,  Esme  and  her  husband,  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  spent  the  greater  part  of  those 
same  two  or  three  weeks  in  attendance  upon 
Flora  Grant. 

Then  came  the  universal  break  up — the 
scattering  of  the  gay  world — the  deser- 
tion from  London — the  rush  to  green  fields 
and  fresh  air. 

While  this  was  coming  to  pass  for  others, 
Esme  had  more  than  once  remarked  to 
Arthur  — 
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''  We  shall  be  left  all  alone  like  three  peli- 
cans in  a  wilderness,  or  owls  in  a  desert,  if  we 
do  not  get  off  soon.  The  season  was  really 
over,  when  Aunt  Flora  sent  for  us.  What  a 
shame  it  was  of  her  to  make  me  believe  that 
she  was  so  ill.  I  really  do  think  that  she 
deserves  to  be  left  to  shut  up  her  house,  and 
get  off  to  Warwickshire,  alone." 

But,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  hard  hearted- 
ness,  Arthur  understood  perfectly  that  his 
wife  possessed  no  such  stern  notions  in 
reality ;  consequently,  he  patiently  awaited 
the  whim  and  pleasure  of  Flora  Grant,  going 
with  his  wife  industriously  to  and  fro  between 
Eaton   Place    and    their  hotel. 

One  day,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom, 
Esme  arrived  at  the  former  place  soon  after 
two  o'clock.  Arthur  had  an  engagement  at 
Tattersall's,  wherefore,  Esme  was  alone. 

As  her  carriage  drove  up  to  the  house  of 
Flora  Grant,  Esme  was  surprised  to  see 
George    Maxwell    emerge    quickly    from    the 
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hall  door.  He  did  not  appear  to  recognise 
her ;  an  escape  for  which  she  was  duly 
thankful. 

She  made  no  mention  of  the  circumstance 
to  Flora  Grant,  but,  when  she  was  again  alone 
with  Arthur,  she  spoke  warmly  of  the  un- 
accountable aversion  with  which  George 
Maxwell  had  inspired  her. 

Arthur  listened  attentively,  and  then  he 
said  — 

''  I  can't  make  out,  for  the  life  of  me,  who 
the  plague  the  man  can  be.  Is  he  very  tall, 
with  a  particularly  long,  yellow  moustache?" 

"  Oh  !  no,"  laughed  Esme,  ^'  at  least,  he  is 
not  short,  but  he  is  dark,  shaved,  clipped,  and 
curled,  with  a  short,  thick,  well-arranged 
black  moustache  ;  not  like  my  shaggy,  tawny, 
monument  of  a  husband." 

**  I  don't  know  who  he  can  be,"  returned 
Arthur,  thinking  much  more  of  his  wife's 
dimples,  and  coral  lips,  than  of  a  stranger  in 
whom  he  took  but  scant  interest. 
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And  so,  having  decided  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  George  Maxwell,  the  tall,  tawny 
husband,  kissed  his  wife,  pulled  Cinderella's 
white  locks  until  she  squeaked,  and  indulged 
in  a  variety  of  other  small  manifestations  of 
thorough  happiness,  and  lazy-going  content- 
ment. 

In  all  happiness,  and  in  all  contentment, 
however,  there  generally  lurks  a  thorn  some- 
where. A  thorn  against  which,  hapless 
mortality  must,  sooner  or  later,  to  borrow  an 
idea,  prick  its  nose. 

The  thorn,  which  sorely  troubled  Arthur 
Greatorix,  was  Flora  Grant. 

So  it  had  been  before  she  was  a  widow. 
So  it  was  now. 

It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that  not  only 
then,  but  also  in  the  ensuing  weeks  and 
months,  many  a  pleasant  plan  was  overthrown 
by  the  intruding  thorn — many  a  prick  ex- 
perienced, when  othenvise  all  would  have 
been  smooth,  and  sweet,  and  lovely. 
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Nevertheless,  among  men  and  women,  it  is 
given  but  to  few,  to  pass  through  twelve  such 
happy  months  as  those  which  succeeded  to 
the  wedding  day  of  Esme  and  Arthur  Great- 
orix.  They  were  busy  months  for  them 
also,  as  well  as  happy  ones.  A  town  house 
had  been  bought  and  furnished ;  the  loved 
Cornwall  house  had  been  beautified  well-nigh 
unto  perfection  ;  while  their  residence  in 
north  Lincolnshire,  which  heretofore  had 
been  simply  a  bachelor's  abode,  had  been  so 
enlarged,  and  so  twisted  and  turned  about,  as 
to  be  completely  unrecognisable.  When 
finished,  it  was  christened  ''  Thorndyke." 

It  is  here,  that,  early  in  the  month  of  June, 
nearly  fourteen  months  after  their  marriage, 
we  find  our  hero  and  heroine. 

Their  voices  are  blending  merrily  near  the 
open  window  of  a  well  appointed  breakfast 
room. 

Flora  Grant  is  also  there.  The  silver  urn 
is  hissing  forth    a  cloud   of    steam,  while  a 
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pleasant  aroma  of  coffee  pervades  the  apart- 
ment. 

Esme  and  Arthur  appear  to  be  equally  ob- 
livious that  these  significant  tokens  indicate  a 
waiting  meal ;  while  at  the  same  time,  equally 
oblivious  are  they,  of  the  fact,  that  the  un- 
opened letter  bag  rests  upon  the  side- 
board. 

They  were  still  too  much  engrossed  with 
each  other  to  be  very  keen  about  anything 
else,  and  neither  of  them  had  near  rela- 
tions. Hence  the  post  had  no  power,  now, 
to  stir  emotion  in  their  breasts. 

But  although  the  arrival  of  letters  was  so 
unexciting  an  event  to  Esme  and  to  Arthur,  it 
was  far  otherwise  with  Flora  Grant,  who  had 
a  host  of  private  interests  and  excitements 
upon  the  tapis,  and  who,  almost  in  the  same 
breath  with  her  morning  salutation,  cried  im- 
patiently — 

"  You  and  your  husband  are  like  a  couple 
of  children,   Esme !     How  much   longer   are 
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you  going  to  chatter  nonsense  to  each  other, 
and  play  with  that  stupid  dog  ?  I  am  dying 
to  get  my  letters." 

"  It  is  all  Arthur's  fault,"  laughed  Esme, 
*'  but  we  will  punish  him,  and  make  him  pour 
out  the  tea,  as  well  as  the  coffee,  this  warm 
morning,  while  I  do  the  hght  work,  and  open 
the  letter  bag.     It  will  keep  him  quiet." 

So  saying,  Esme  walked  to  the  sideboard, 
while  Arthur  peeped  into  the  teapot,  and  pre- 
pared in  a  very  professional  manner,  to  com- 
mence the  pouring-out  business,  according  to 
the  request  of  his  wife. 

There  was  a  budget  of  papers  and  letters, 
as  usual,  for  Flora  Grant,  some  half  dozen 
notes  for  Esme,  and  one  letter,  only,  for 
Arthur. 

*'  Well,  httle  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  after 
waiting  patiently  while  the  two  ladies  ex- 
amined their  respective  dispatches,  **  have 
you  nothing  for  me  ?  I  have  scalded  my 
fingers,  and  upset  the  milk,  so  it  is  time  I  had 
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something  to  keep  me  out  of  further  mis- 
chief." 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Esme,  '*  I 
was  so  taken  up  with  my  own  epistles  that  I 
forgot  all  about  yours.  Yes — there  is  one  for 
you — only  one — rather  a  queer-looking  affair 
— the  writing  is  so  thick — too  large  for  a 
lady — and  yet  not  large  enough  for  a  man — 
it  is  quite  strange  to  me.  I  wonder  who  the 
letter  can  be  from  !  " 

While  uttering  these  disjointed  remarks, 
Esme  held  the  letter  lightly  between  her 
fingers,  turning  it  over  and  over.  Then,  she 
examined  first  the  post  mark,  and  next,  the 
monogram,  which  fastened  the  envelope. 
Finally,  with  a  joyous  laugh,  she  continued — 

''  I  believe,  Arthur,  that  it  is  a  love  letter  for 
you — and — and  I  declare,  the  monogram 
looks  like  '  A.G.'  in  convulsions  !  But  it  can- 
not be  '  A.G.'  those  are  your  own  initials — 'A* 
— certainly,  one  letter  is  '  A  ' — and  the  other 
does  as  certainly  look  uncommonly  like  " — 
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'*  Never  mind,  dear  ;  give  the  letter  to  me,'^ 
said  Arthur,  hastily. 

Esme  tossed  it  carelessly  within  his  reach^ 
and,  entirely  forgetful  of  her  passing  curi- 
osity, turned  her  attention  to  Flora  Grant. 

''  What  news  have  you,  Aunt  Flora  ?  " 

'*  Some  good,  some  bad,  and  some  in-^ 
different,"  was  the  reply. 

Esme  laughed  and  spoke  again.  Indeed, 
since  the  distribution  of  the  letter  bag,  she 
was  by  far  the  most  loquacious   of  the  party. 

''  I  have  a  milliner's  bill  which  is  too  big  to 
read  at  all — a  solicitation  to  hold  a  stall  at  a 
fancy  fair — an  invitation  from  the  Long's  for 
dinner  on  the  30th — and  an  enquiry  about  the 
character  of  the  fat  housekeeper  who,  Arthur 
declares,  liked  his  best  brandy  better  than 
anything  else." 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  Arthur  looked 
up  with  a  start.  The  letter,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, lay  torn  to  atoms  in  a  little  heap  by 
the  side  of  his  plate. 
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''  Did  you  speak  to  me,  darling?  "  he  asked 
absently,  as  he  looked  rather  vacantly  towards 
Esme. 

''  No.  I  am  not  always  talking  to  you, 
Arthur  dear,  although  Aunt  Flora  says  I 
am,"  answered  Esme  playfully.  Then  she 
continued,  ''It  so  happens,  husband  mine, 
that  I  was  talking  to  Aunt  Flora  herself  this 
time.  I  was  telling  her  about  my  wonderful 
and  deeply  important  notes.  But  is  anything 
the  matter?"  she  asked,  stopping  herself 
suddenly,  as  she  noticed  that  Arthur  looked 
grave  and  abstracted. 

''  Nothing,  dearest,  except  that  I  shall  have 
to  go  to  London  to-day,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  late  before  I  can  return.  There  is  no 
train  between  six  o'clock  and  the  mail,  and  I 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  catch  the  six  o'clock." 

"Oh,  Arthur,  how  provoking,  and  we  had 
arranged  for  such  a  lovely  drive  !  " 

*'  It  is  more  than  provoking  to  me,  darling. 
A  hot,  dusty  train  is  a  bad  exchange  for  your 
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comfortable  carriage,  and  jolly  going  ponies, 
I  assure  you." 

''Can't  you  put  off  going  to  London?" 
suggested  Esme. 

Arthur  shook  his  head. 

''  I  will  go  and  get  it  over,  dear,  I  think.  It 
is  better  for  me  to  leave  you  for  a  day  now, 
than  it  will  be  later  on.  If  I  can  get  back  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so." 

For  a  short  time  after  this,  Esme  appeared 
to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  toast  upon  her  plate ;  while  Arthur 
seemed  equally  devoted  to  the  operation  of 
decapitating  an  egg. 

"  What  takes  you  away  so  suddenly, 
Arthur  ?  "  Esme  asked  presently. 

"  That  letter,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

''What,  the  love  letter!"  she  cried,  her 
previous  thoughtfulness  giving  place  to 
genuine  merriment.  "Is  the  fair  lady  very 
importunate  for  an  interview  ?  "  she  added. 
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''  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Esme  dear!  It 
Is  the  wrong  sort  of  love  letter,  since  it  takes 
me  away  from  my  love  instead  of  to  her,"  re- 
plied Arthur. 

''  From  one  love  to  another,  you  mean,  you 
naughty  old  husband,"  interrupted  Esme,  who, 
rising  from  her  seat  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table  as  she  spoke,  passed  to  Arthur, 
and,  standing  behind  him,  wove  her  slender 
arms  around  his  neck.  Then  looking  saucily 
over  his  shoulder,  she  continued,  "  I  hope 
you  did  not  destroy  the  letters,  which  I  wrote 
to  you  before  we  were  married,  as  remorse- 
lessly as  you  have  this  one." 

''Silly  child,"  he  said  fondly,  "  those,  with 
which  you  condescended  to  honour  me,  are 
still  laid  up  in  lavender,  which  means,  that 
they  are  in  a  tin  case,  with  a  Chubb  lock,  and 
no  end  of  contrivances  to  secure  them  against 
thieves,  fire,  air  and  water.  I  was  very  far 
gone  in  those  days,  you  see !  " 
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"  Are  you  better  now  ?  "  asked  a  low,  joyous 
voice,  very  close  to  his  ear. 

''  Not  much,  I'm  bound  to  confess,"  he  an- 
swered, kissing  one  of  the  soft  little  hands 
which  lay  so  temptingly  close  to  his  lips. 

''  What  a  perfect  morning  it  Is,"  observed 
Esme,  after  she  had  administered  a  gentle 
chastisement,  upon  the  ear  of  her  husband, 
with  the  fingers  which  he  had  just  caressed. 

''  Lovely  !  "  he  echoed,  '^  which  makes  it 
all  the  more  provoking  that  I  have  to  go 
away.  I  suppose  I  had  better  order  the  dog- 
cart. I  shall  catch  the  eleven  o'clock  ex- 
press, easily." 

''  This  reminds  me  of  the  unaccountable 
and  sudden  manner  in  which  you  went  off, 
from  Brashleigh,  to  Gibraltar,"  said  Flora 
Grant  in  a  carping  voice,  and  breaking  in 
upon  the  conversation  which  the  husband 
and    wife  were  holding  together. 

Truth    to    tell,    they     had    forgotten    her 
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presence,  and  their  blank  countenances  of 
astonishment,  when  she  thus  spoke,  plainly 
proclaimed  the  fact. 

There  was  nothing,  in  the  present  circum- 
stance, which  bore  any  resemblance  to  that 
of  w^hich  Flora  Grant  made  mention.  Esme 
and  Arthur  each  thought  this,  and  while  so 
thinking,  they  remained  silent,  which  gave 
Flora  Grant  an  opportunity  for  further  speech. 

"  I  should  not  like  such  mysterious  flittings, 
if  I  were  you,  Esme.  Indeed,  I  would  not 
permit  them.  If  you  were  either  older,  or 
wiser,  you  would  not  take  them  so  passively." 

This  was  the  first  direct  attack  upon  which 
Flora  Grant  had  ventured,  since  Arthur  and 
Esme  had  become  man  and  wife. 

Nevertheless,  Flora  Grant  had  been  biding 
her  time.  Her  love  for  Arthur  had  not  in- 
creased, fair  as  her  words  to  him  had  hitherto 
been. 

There  is  always  a  mouldered  string,  upon 
which  selfishness  may  harp  unmelodiously. 
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The  string,  which  Flora  Grant  had  chosen 
to  strike  of  late,  vibrated  with  dissatisfaction 
at  the  separations,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
laws  of  marriage,  necessarily  took  place 
between  Esme  and  herself. 

And,  of  course,  Arthur  was  the  chief  cul- 
prit in  this  marriage.  If  the  wedded  pair  had 
been  a  little,  ever  so  little,  unhappy.  Flora 
Grant  would  have  been  mollified. 

But  that  they  should  be  sporting  along  the 
highway  of  life  like  two  joyous  children,  was 
more,  after  all  her  weird  prognostications  con- 
cerning their  union,  than  she  could  possibly 
.stand  with  anything  like  continued  amiability. 

So  she  was  very  glad  of  the  present  chance 
for  saying  something  disagreeable.  It  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  it  with  promptitude. 

At  the  mention  of  that  far  away  rocky  pro- 
montory which,  seemed  destined  to  bear 
tribulation,  in  its  very  name  for  Esme,  Arthur 
felt  the  arms,  which  still  rested  lovingly  upon 
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his  broad  shoulders,  slightly  relax  their  pres- 
sure, as  if  they  were  about  to  be  removed, 
but  a  sweet,  firm,  young  voice,  said  clearly  — 

*'  There  are  no  mysteries,  between  Arthur 
and  myself,  Aunt  Flora." 

Flora  Grant  shrugged  her  shoulders  con- 
temptuously ;  while  Arthur  looking  tenderly  at 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  drawn  to  his  knee> 
said  — 

''  Thank  you,  dearest." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Flora  Grant, 
he  remarked,  coldly  — 

''  You  must  not  try  to  teach  Esme  to  be 
suspicious." 

With  an  affected  simper,  and  a  feeble 
attempt  at  pleasantry.  Flora  Grant  replied — 

*'  Really,  I  beg  pardon.  I  did  not  know 
that  you  set  up  for  being  a  model  couple. 
Such  a  phenomenon  is  so  rare  in  this  nine- 
teenth century.  However,  I  will  be  careful 
not  to  offend  your  fastidiousness  again." 

''  I   don't  think  that   my  little  wife  and    I 
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set  ourselves  up  for  anything,  except  for 
being  awfully  happy,"  responded  Arthur, 
making  a  desperate  endeavour  to  turn  his 
rising  wrath  into  good-humour. 

Flora  Grant  treated  this  remark  with  silent 
contempt  ;  and,  with  various  shrugs  and  ges- 
tures, she  endeavoured  to  convey  to  Esme 
unbounded  sympathy  for  her  present  pitiable 
condition. 

But  Esme  was  a  very  heart-whole  little  wife. 
As  a  consequence,  it  would  have  taken  far 
more  than  shrugs  and  sighs  and  elevated 
eyebrows  to  make  her  understand,  that  she 
was   in  any  way  needing  compassion. 

One  result,  however,  emanated  from  the 
words  of  Flora  Grant.  It  was  this.  At  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock,  Esme  went  gently 
into  her  husband's  sanctum,  carrying  with 
her  a  strip  of  paper,  upon  which  was  inscribed 
the  various  commissions  which  she  desired 
him  to  execute  for  her  in  London.  Hand  in 
hand,    and   with   heads    bent    close    to     one 
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another,  the  husband  and  wife  read  through 
the  Hst  together;  the  weaker  vessel  gi^'ing 
directions,  while  the  stronger  promised 
obedience.  When  all  was  satisfactorily- 
settled,  Esme,  nestling  still  closer  to  her 
liege    lord,   said  shyly  — 

''  You  have  never  told  me  yet,  Arthur  dear,, 
all  about  that  journey  of  yours  to  Gibraltar ; 
and,  I  have  never  yet  spoken,  about  some- 
thing which  I  always  meant  to  have  told  you 
so  soon  as  we  were  married.  If  you  do  not 
mind,  I  should  like  to  hear  all  about — about 
Gibraltar ;  and — I  should  also  like  to  tell  you 
about- — about,  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  It  is 
only  a  very  little  thing,  but  I  want  to  explain 
it  before  " —  she  stopped  in  her  sweet,  hesi- 
tating, simple  speech,  and  drooping  her  head 
a  little,  added  in  a  shy  whisper,  ''  before  baby 
IS  born." 

'*  My  darling,  and  so  you  shall !  To-morrow, 
we  will  make  our  mutual  confessions. 
Meanwhile,  my  pet,  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
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do  not  let  Mrs.  Grant  worry  you  with  any 
more  of  her  nonsense  while  I  am  away.  Dr. 
Wyldham  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
be  here  for  a  few  weeks,  but,  upon  my  soul,  I 
think  it  was  a  bad  move.  However,  it  cannot 
be  altered  now.  Were  I  not  going  to  help  a 
friend  who  is  in  great  trouble,  I  would  n3t 
leave  you  at  all  to-day.  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  this  to-morrow  though.  If  you  walk 
in  the  grounds  this  morning,  take  Marie  with 
you,  dear,  and  do  not  overtire  yourself,  there's 
a  darling !  The  sun  will  be  very  hot  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  so  be  careful." 

With  these,  and  similarly  affectionate  in- 
junctions, Arthur  Greatorix  mingled  his  part- 
ing caresses. 

When  he  was  fairly  gone,  Esme  murmured 
softly  to  herself  — 

''  What  a  long,  happy  talk  we  shall  have 
to-morrow — but,  somehow,  I  wish  that  it  could 
have  been  to-day,  instead  of  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    GREEN-LANE   TRYST. 

■*'  You  have  actually  consented,  then,  to  the 
departure  of  your  husband,"  said  Flora  Grant, 
coming  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  thereby 
destroying  the  soliloquy  into  which  Esme  had 
fallen.  ''  I  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels,  or  I 
.should  not  have  thought  it  possible." 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Esme,  carelessly. 

A  point-blank  question  is  often  difficult  to 
answer.  In  the  present  instance,  at  all 
events.  Flora  Grant  appeared  to  find  It  so, 
for  It  was  some  little  time  before  she  said  — 

"  Because  it  is  so  very  odd  that  he  should 
rush  off  to  Town  like  this.  He  was  making 
all  sorts  of  plans,  only  last  night,  for  this 
afternoon." 

'' '  What    may  to-morrow  bring — who   can 
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tell  ?  ' "  sang  Esme,  in  her  rich  contralto 
voice,  by  way  of  answer. 

"Singing  does  not  mend  the  matter,  Esme. 
Suppose  anything  were  to  happen  ?  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

"My  dear  Aunt  Flora!  nothing  is  at  all 
likely  to  happen.  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
house  is  going  to  catch  fire,  or  that  we  run 
any  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, all  because  the  master  of  the  mansion 
is  absent  for  a  few  hours  ?  My  poor  hus- 
band !  "  continued  Esme  merrily,  "  surely  you 
would  not  have  him  turned  into  a  sort  of 
domestic  coast-guard,  who,  must  be  always  at 
his  post,  in  case  some  calamity  should  attack 
his  household  ?  " 

Flora  Grant  looked  injured,  and  she  took 
refuge  again  in  shrugs,  and  their  accessories. 
There  w^as  a  little  whimper  in  her  tone,  as 
well  as  a  little  affectation  of  faltering  speech, 
as  she  returned  — 

"You  are  not  very  grateful  to   me,  for  all 
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my  perfectly  disinterested  solicitude  upon 
your  behalf.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  care 
where  your  husband  chooses  to  go  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling — In  fact,  It  Is  only  natural 
I  should  do  so — that  if  he  shared  a  little 
of  my  anxiety  about  you,  It  would  be  not  only 
kinder,  but  also  better." 

"  Of  course,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Aunt  Flora,  for  all  your  Interest  In  me, 
but,  no  one  can  possibly  be  either  kinder  or 
better,  than  Arthur,"  said  Esme  stoutly. 

''  Most  women  would  think  differently;  but 
you  are  dreadfully  supine." 

''Am  I  ? — or  rather,  what  does  that  mean  ? 
I  declare,  I  hardly  know,"  laughed  Esme; 
**  but  if  It  means  '  a  contented  mind,'  and  '  a 
continual  feast,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  suppose,  I  must  own  that  you  are  right." 

''It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  if  you  gave  up  that  absurd 
sort  of  feasting.  I  only  know  that  if  I  were 
you,   Esme,    I    should    be    so    wretched    this 
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morning,  I  should  not  be  able  to  hold  up  my 
head.  You  would  not  find  me  laughing  and 
singing  as  you  are." 

''  Then,  it  is  a  very  fortunate  arrangement, 
that  you  are  Aunt  Flora  and  that  I  am  Esme 
Greatorix,"  was  the  merry  rejoinder. 

But  although  Esme  thus  brightly  parried 
the  attacks  which  were  levelled  against 
Arthur,  she  was  none  the  less  annoyed  by 
them.  Hostilities,  however,  between  herself 
and  a  guest,  and  that  guest  the  widow  of 
"Uncle  Ralph,"  could  not  be  thought  of ; 
wherefore,  Esme  curbed  her  longing  to  insist 
upon  a  cessation  of  all  discussion  upon  the 
movements  of  her  husband,  as  best  she  could, 
and  strove  to  appear  careless  and  uncon- 
cerned. 

*'  Shall  we  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
look  over  the  new  music  which  arrived  yester- 
day?" she  asked,  casting  about  in  her  mind 
for  some  suitable  diversion  from  a  conversa- 
tion which  was  irksome  to  her.     "  I  think  we 
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have  been  in  possession  of  Arthur's  room 
long  enough." 

The  mention  of  Arthur  was  both  inad- 
vertent and  unfortunate.  It  seemed  to  in- 
spire Flora  Grant  with  fresh  zest  for  the 
continuance  of  a  subject  which,  for  the  time 
being,  appeared  to  possess  a  paramount  in- 
terest for  her. 

''  Speaking  of  your  husband,"  she  began, 
^'reminds  me,  Esme,  that,  only  a  short  time 
ago,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me,  of  a  man  who 
one  morning  suddenly  left  his  wife  and  home, 
and  who  never  returned.  They  could  not 
discover  anything  at  all  about  him  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  then  it  turned  out  that  he 
was  a  bigamist,  and  that  he  had  decamped 
because  his  first  wife,  who  was,  of  course,  his 
lawful  wife,  threatened  him  with  an  exposure 
which  he  dared  not  face." 

''  To  decamp  was  the  best  thing  that  he 
could  do,  I  should  think,"  rejoined  Esme,  a 
superb  disdain  at  the  innuendo,    which    she 
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scorned  to  notice,  flashing  from  her  beautiful 
eyes. 

The  day  came  when  she  remembered  these 
words  of  hers,  and  when,  calHng  them  to 
mind,  she  marvelled  at  herself  for  having 
spoken  them. 

'^  Perhaps  it  was  ;  but  these  sort  of  things 
make  me  nervous,"  returned  Flora  Grant,  with 
a  pretended  shudder. 

*'  They  make  me  sorry  for  the  sufferers — 
not  nervous,"  said  Esme,  her  bright  young 
spirit  as  free  from  apprehension  of  any  sort 
or  kind  of  unhappiness,  as  a  bird  is  free  from 
care. 

"  Ha  !  but  then  you  have  no  nerves  ;  no 
sensitiveness,"  replied  Flora  Grant  peevishly, 
as  if  the  fact  were  deserving  of  rebuke. 

"  I  soon  shall  have,  if  we  stay  much  longer 
in  this  warm  atmosphere,"  returned  Esme, 
moving  with  determination  towards  the 
drawing-room,  whither  she  was  followed,  in 
silence,  by  Flora  Grant,  who,  as  she  marked 
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the  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  her  young  com- 
panion, felt  a  momentary  pang  of  compunc- 
tion. 

It  was  in  rather  a  subdued  state  of  mind, 
therefore,  that,  having  seated  herself  before 
a  writing-table.  Flora  Grant  unfolded  her 
writing-case,  and  made  sundry  demonstra- 
tions of  commencing  to  answer  her  letters. 

Meanwhile  Esme  busied  herself  with  an 
inspection  of  the  new  music. 

''  Try  it,  if  you  wish,  Esme,  it  will  not 
interrupt  me,"  said  Flora  Grant  presently, 
with  an  amiability  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  fear. 

''  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  asked  Esme. 

A  prompt  assurance  was  given,  and  in  a 
few  moments  harmony  literally  took  the  place 
of  discord. 

But  Esme  was  not  herself.  Try  as  she 
might  to  enjoy  the  sweet  sounds  which  filled 
the  room,  as  her  fingers  swept  over  the 
keys  of  her  piano,  she  could  not  do  so.     Her 
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temples  throbbed  painfully,  while  the  soft 
summer  air  seemed  to  her  to  be  warm  to 
suffocation.  She  made  no  mention  of  her 
discomfort.  Anything,  she  thought,  was 
better,  than  a  repetition  of  remarks  which 
either  directly  or  indirectly  pointed  to  Arthur, 
so  she  kept  her  post  at  the  piano. 

Great,  therefore,  was  her  relief,  when  a 
slight  stir  and  rustle  proclaimed  the  welcome 
fact  that  Flora  Grant  was  about  to  transfer 
the  scene  of  her  letter-writing  to  another 
apartment. 

So  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  last 
of  Flora  Grant's  trailing  black  silk  flounces, 
the  music  ceased,  and  Esme,  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  across  her  forehead,  rose  from 
the  instrument,  and  passed  slowly  to  the 
open  French  window.  Then  seating  herself 
in  an  easy-chair,  she  leant  her  head  against 
its  well-cushioned  back,  and  remained  motion- 
less. 

The   summer  breeze,  laden  with  the  scent 
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of  mignonette  and  a  hundred  sweet  per- 
fumes, stole  gently  through  the  broad  veran- 
dah which  shaded  the  window ;  while  the 
song  of  birds  rang  out  softly  from  the  distant 
trees. 

Esme  was  a  novice  to  bodily  pain.  Throb- 
bing temples  had  so  rarely  been  her  portion 
that  she  wondered,  with  a  simple  wonder, 
why  the  breeze,  which  kissed  them  so  lovingly, 
did  not  cure  them  as  it  kissed. 

She  waited  with  closed  eyes,  patient,  but 
still  wondering. 

Then  a  footstep  in  the  verandah  startled 
her,  and  she  fled  to  her  old  nurse  Marie. 

The  verandah,  which  has  thus  been  twice 
mentioned,  almost  encircled  the  house.  It 
was  a  great  feature,  in  the  bungalow-like 
edifice  to  which  the  whim  of  Arthur  had 
altered  his  Lincolnshire  abode. 

This  whim  had  resulted  in  an  undoubted 
success.  Esme  was  enchanted  with  the  lofty 
and  spacious  rooms  which  led  so  charmingly 
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from  one  to  the  other,  and  her  admiration 
reached  its  climax,  when  she  was  introduced 
to  her  own  particular  suite  of  apartments. 

These  consisted  of  boudoir,  bed  and  dress- 
ing-rooms. The  former  terminated,  in  that 
sanctum  of  Arthur's  with  which  the  reader 
has  already  been  made  slightly  acquainted. 

In  addition  to  the  somewhat  original  attrac- 
tions of  the  house,  parqueterie  floors  made 
gorgeous  by  Indian  rugs  and  matting,  look- 
ing-glass panels  to  doors  and  shutters,  china, 
bronzes,  chandeliers,  pictures,  bright  coloured 
satin  hangings  (the  ''  sage  and  onion  "  tints 
were  as  yet  unborn),  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  both  within  and  without,  combined  to 
give  to  it  a  general  gala-like  aspect  of 
festivity,  which  was  at  once  charming  and 
inspiriting. 

It  was  the  very  antipodes,  in  appearance,  of 
the  stately,  solemn,  grand  old  home,  by  the 
rugged  rocks,  and  wild  sea  waves  in  Cornwall. 
There  was  nothing  in  *'  Thorndyke  "  to  hold 
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the  heart  as  that  did — to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion with  thoughts  of  days  gone  by — of  fair 
women  and  brave  men  long  since  moulder- 
ing in  the  dust — nothing  to  fire  the  heart 
with  noble  longing  to  do  and  to  dare  as  they 
had  dared  and  done. 

Thorndyke  told  nothing  of  the  buried  past, 
and  nothing  of  the  dim  future.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  present,  tangible,  luxurious 
dweUing-place,  replete  with  all  that  money 
could  command  and  a  loving  heart  devise. 
No  w^onder  Esme  was  delighted  with  it, 
although  with  altogether  a  different  delight 
from  that  with  which  she  regarded  her  other 

home. 

By  comparison  to  each  other,  the  places 
were  as  a  summer-house  to  a  castle.  Esme 
liked  the  summer-house  immensely,  but  she 
loved  the  castle  dearly. 

The  footstep,  which  frightened  her  into  the 
presence  of  the  faithful  Marie,  proceeded  from 
Flora  Grant- 
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It  need  not  have  been  either  alarming  or 
disturbing,  since  it  trod  the  extreme  end  of 
the  verandah  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  where  Esme  was  sitting. 

Moreover,  the  footstep  in  question  passed 
quickly  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  house. 

But,  without  knowing  whose  the  footfall 
was,  Esme  fled  upon  an  impulse,  an  Impulse 
which  was  brought  about  by  a  horror  of  a  re- 
newed conversation  with  ''  Aunt  Flora." 

The  alarm,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was 
needless. 

Flora  Grant  was  bent  upon  a  very  different 
■errand — far  other  projects  filled  her  mind. 
Wherefore,  contrary  to  her  usual  habits  of  in- 
dolence, and  notwithstanding  that  the  sun, 
hot  and  scorching,  was  still  high  In  the 
heavens,  she  tripped  briskly  across  the  lawn — 
passed  through  a  shrubbery — crossed  a  plank 
which  gave  a  footway  to  a  haha — skirted  a 
meadow  all  aglow  with  buttercups — and  finally 
emerged  into  a  shady  lane,  along  one  side  of 
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which  for  nearly  half  a  mile  there  ran  a  wood 
or  thicket. 

She  was  quite  alone — without  even  the 
escort  of  Countess,  a  fact  which  was  by  no 
means  free  from  significance. 

Professedly  Flora  Grant  was  afraid  of  the 
country — afraid  of  tramps — of  toads,  of  frogs, 
of  snakes,  of  cows,  of  everything  in  fact, 
which  it  was  possible,  as  well  as  probable, 
might  be  met  with  in  a  rural  ramble.  Yet, 
here  she  was,  full  half  a  mile  from  even  the 
stables,  with  no  shadow  of  fear  upon  her  face, 
and  no  hint  of  terror  in  her  gait  ! 

Everybody  knows  how  a  nervous  woman 
skims  over  the  ground — how  her  small  feet 
come  and  go  in  quick  succession  in  and  out 
from  beneath  her  pretty  skirts,  and  what  timid 
glances  she  casts  from  side  to  side  of  the  way 
she  has  to  traverse.  Then  there  Is  the  slightly 
dilated  nostril,  the  quickly  panting  bosom, 
with  the  red  lips  just  parted  by  the  shortly 
drawn  breath. 
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But,  each  and  all  of  these  signs  were  miss- 
ing from  Flora  Grant,  as  she  paced,  with 
slackened  speed,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
trees  which  bounded  the  lane  she  had  reached. 

She  was  looking  remarkably  well,  nay ! 
handsome,  with  her  crape  and  silk  dress  care- 
fully gathered  up  and  adjusted,  a  coquettish 
little  black  hat  upon  her  well  arranged  hair ; 
bien  gantee^nd  hien  ckaiissee.The  heightened 
colour  of  her  cheek,  while  it  gave  brilliancy 
to  her  brunette  complexion,  told  also  of  ex- 
pectation: an  expectation  which,  from  the 
sparkle  of  her  glances,  was  evidently  pleasur- 
able. 

And  from  between  the  leafy  screen  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees  by  which  she 
strolled,  all  this  was  noted  by  a  man,  upon 
whose  countenance  sat  a  smile — a  smile 
which  was  so  repulsive  to  behold,  that  it 
scarcely  could  lay  claim  to  its  cognomen. 
It  was,  perhaps,  rather  a  wreathing  or  con- 
tortion of  a  handsome  mouth  into  a   shape 
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denoting  sarcastic  triumph,  while  the  gHtter 
of  the  dark  eyes  above  matched  it  right  well. 

Not  far  from  the  individual  in  question,  stood 
a  little  blood  mare,  fastened  to  the  post  of  a 
gate ;  she  had  evidently  been  ridden  hard, 
for  the  white  foam  hung  about  her  mouth 
and  nostrils,  while  her  slender  sides  and 
quarters  still  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of 
heat  and  distance. 

A  good  man,  we  are  told,  is  merciful  to  his 
beast.  There  was  little  enough  of  such  mercy 
in  the  heart  of  the  master  who  owned  this 
one  ;  little  enough  of  mercy,  for  man,  woman, 
or  beast,  only  so  far  as  his  pleasure  and  his 
pocket  were  concerned. 

While  the  patience  of  Flora  Grant,  there- 
fore, was  being  sorely  taxed  by  waiting,  and 
while  the  thoroughbred  still  panted  from  exer- 
tion, George  Maxwell  (for  it  was  he)  took  a 
certain,  spiteful,  savage,  vindictive  pleasure, 
in  contemplating  first  the  trim  figure  in  mourn- 
ing and  then  the  tired  steed.     Both  were  his 
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tools.  And  George  Maxwell  liked  tools  ;  more- 
over, he  could  use  them  deftly.  When  once 
selected  by  him  they  were  perforce  obliged  to 
do  his  will — and — to  do  it  well.  The  work 
ended  ;  then — ah,  then,  God  only  knew  what 
was  their  fate  ! 

In  the  present  instance,  it  amused  him 
vastly  to  see  the  fashionable,  fanciful,  indolent 
Flora  Grant,  thus  awaiting  his  coming  in  a 
green  lane.  He  thoroughly  understood  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  His 
vanity  was  not,  therefore,  allowed  to  run  him 
into  error.  He  made  no  mistake.  Not  to  a 
scrap  of  affection  for  himself,  did  he,  for  one 
moment,  attribute  the  cause  of  her  thus 
coming.  Vanity  and  self  were  too  much 
concomitant  parts  of  his  own  nature,  for  him 
not  to  recognise  them  at  a  glance  in  another. 
It  was  a  clean  case  of,  '^set  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief." 

By  arts  and  speech,  which  were  little  short 
of  devilish,  he  had  contrived  to  enlist  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  interest  for  himself  in  the 
thoughts  of  Flora  Grant.  As  the  victim  of 
heart-rending  sorrows,  the  innocent  dupe  of 
damnable  plots  and  cruel  devices,  she  had 
bestowed  scant  enough  attention  upon  the 
sufferer.  But  when,  with  cunning  tact,  he 
changed  the  story  ;  when  she  herself  became 
the  heroine  of  his  woe,  when  her  beauty  was 
the  blight  which  shut  out  even  Heaven  itself 
from  his  view,  when  she,  and  she  alone,  had 
wrought,  it  was  said,  confusion  so  dire,  that 
but  one  word  from  her  lips  was  as  water  to 
the  parched,  one  glance  from  her  eye  as 
reprieve  to  the  condemned  ;  then,  the  scant 
measure  of  her  attention  filled  rapidly. 

During  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
Esme  had  seen  George  Maxwell  emerge  from 
the  house  in  Eaton  Place,  he  had  crossed  the 
sea  to  Australia.  Not  upon  this  account, 
however,  had  he  relaxed  his  hold  upon  the 
acquaintanceship  of  Flora  Grant.  While  he 
was  absent  from  England,  he  wrote  to  her  as 
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frequently  as  possible.  Since  his  return  to 
his  native  land,  which  had  taken  place  some 
six  or  seven  weeks  before  we  find  him  in 
the  region  of  Thorndyke,  the  correspondence 
between  them  had  gone  on  briskly. 

Truth  to  tell,  Flora  Grant  found  Thorndyke, 
to  use  her  own  words,  ''  most  awfully  slow." 

There  was  some  slight  excuse,  perhaps,  to 
be  found  for  this,  in  the  ''  all  in  all"  state  of 
affairs  which  existed  between  her  host  and 
hostess. 

Rachel  Tritton  would  have  derived  un- 
alloyed satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  happiness.  But,  alas  !  for  Flora  Grant, 
she  and  Rachel  Tritton  were  not  like-minded. 

Letters,  therefore,  which  re-inflated  the 
collapsing  vanity  of  Flora  Grant — collapsing 
from  want  of  that  adulation  upon  which  it 
fed — were  very  welcome  to  her. 

With  written  words  of  despair,  passion  and 
entreaty,  safely  stowed  away  in  her  dressing- 
•case,  she  could  look  a  trifle  less  impatiently 
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upon  the  felicity  of  Arthur  and  Esme  ;  but,  it 
was  only  a  trifling  improvement  of  patience, 
as  we  know.  And,  when  the  writer  of  these 
fulsome  epistles  petitioned  for  an  interview, 
the  idea,  of  the  excitement  of  such  an  event, 
came  to  Flora  Grant  in  the  guise  of  a  charm- 
ing respite  from  the  ennui  to  which  she  was 
reduced. 

So,  in  a  roundabout  fashion,  she  sat  herself 
to  sound  Esme  respecting  the  admission  of 
George  Maxwell,  as  a  visitor,  within  the  gates 
of  Thorndyke  ;  and  so  sounding,  found  that 
the  way  for  his  entrance  through  those  same 
gates  was  as  strongly  barred  as  the  gentle 
force  of  Esme  could  bar  them. 

Therefore,  upon  a  small,  perfumed  sheet  of 
paper.  Flora  Grant  wrote  him  a  skirmishing 
little  note  ;  answering  nothing,  proposing 
nothing,  disavowing  compliments,  doubting 
devotion,  and  so  forth. 

The  recipient  of  this  note  was  perfectly 
satisfied.       The  skirmish  was   just  what    he 
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wanted.  It  threw  him  Into  a  despair  which 
he  vowed  was  too  wild,  too  overpowering  and 
too  masterful  for  him  to  venture,  whither  other 
orbs,  save  her  own,  might  read  his  maddening 
misery.  Another  skirmishing  reply  ensued. 
Whereupon  the  strategy  upon  the  other  side 
developed  itself. 

There  was  a  green  and  shady  lane,  wherein 
sweet  wild  flowers  budded,  bloomed  and  died  ; 
where  birds  sang  their  love  songs  to  each 
other,  and  carolled  hymns  of  praise  high 
in  the  blue  heavens ;  where  grass-hoppers 
chirped  merrily,  and  all  nature  was  blithe — 
all  blithe  and  gay,  save  the  one  crushed, 
bleeding,  faithful  heart  which,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  glad  rejoicing,  would  day  by  day, 
weary,  sad  and  lonely,  watch  and  gaze,  until 
in  answer  to  oft-repeated  orisons,  Flora  Grant 
should,  by  her  gracious  presence,  relieve  a 
torture  which  otherwise  must  end  in  the  cruel 
agonies  of  a  lingering  death. 

It   was    a   highly    garnished   dish — a    well 
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seasoned,  well  spiced,  full  flavoured  prepara- 
tion, but  it  suited  the  taste  of  the  dainty 
dame  for  whom  it  was  served. 

The  smile,  with  which  she  surveyed  it,  was 
scarcely  less  agreeable  to  behold,  than  that 
which  played  over  the  face  of  George  Max- 
well, when  he  looked  from  out  of  his  lurking- 
place  of  leaves.  In  point  of  fact.  Flora  Grant 
saw  her  way  to  a  small  amount  of  excitement 
to  which  the  aforesaid  dish  was  decidedly 
appetissa7it. 

One  day — some  day,  perhaps,  she  would 
illumine  by  her  presence  both  the  green  lane, 
and  also  the  dark  wretchedness  of  the  man, 
in  question.  She  had  by  no  means  decided, 
when  she  would  condescend  so  to  act. 
George  Maxwell  must,  and  should,  await  her 
will  and  pleasure.  Consideration  for  him  was 
not  to  be  found  in  its  minutest  form,  amidst 
her  reflections.  He  was  quite  right.  Flora 
Grant,  in  reality,  cared  no  more  for  him,  than 
^he  did  for  her  boots  or  her  fan  ;   perhaps,  not 
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as  much    when  the   one  fitted  well,  and  the 
other  matched  her  dress  satisfactorily. 

From  ''twelve  to  one  o'clock"  had  been 
the  time  named  in  humble  language,  by 
George  Maxwell,  as  the  hour  at  which  he 
would  be  looklnor  and  lonorlnor  for  the  arrival 
of  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

Twice,  he  had  already  looked  and  longed 
*in  vain. 

The  third  time  is  lucky,  they  say.  Any- 
how, the  third  time  brought  him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  desire,  and  this  fulfilment  was 
so  delightful  to  him  that  the  mere  distant 
contemplation  of  it  filled  his  soul  with  glee. 

All  unlike,  therefore,  to  honest,  fond,  and 
fooHsh  lovers,  he  was  in  no  haste,  hot  and 
eager,  to  drain,  or  even  to  taste,  his  cup  of 
bliss. 

He,  the  rather  refrained  from  touch  and 
drop,  and  looked  calmly  on,  until  an  impatient 
gesture  from  his  divinity  reminded  him  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal. 
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They  were  both  splendid  actors — well  up 
in  their  respective  parts ;  perfect  in  look, 
trick,  sigh  and  smile. 

With  an  affected  start  of  supreme  surprise, 
Flora  Grant  coyly  extended  the  points  of  her 
black  eyelashes,  and  the  tips  only  of  her 
gloved  fingers,  in  greeting  to  her  worshipper  ; 
while  he,  with  dumb  show,  signified  a  rapture 
which  was  too  profound  for  utterance. 

The  conversation,  which  ensued,  need  not 
be  repeated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  before 
the  termination  of  the  interview,  a  permission 
to  visit  Thorndyke  later  on  in  the  day  had 
been  both  asked  for  and  granted. 

How  far  the  knowledge  of  the  absence  of 

Arthur  Greatorix  acted  upon  the  desire  of  the 

petitioner,   or  to  what  extent   the  petitioned 

was  guided  by  this  same  absence,  it  would  be 

.somewhat  difficult  to  explain. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MOONLIGHT    AND    ALONE. 

Upon  returning  from  her  morning  rendezvous, 
Flora  Grant  partook  of  a  solitary  luncheon. 

Marie  held  Esme  in  captivity,  and  utterly 
refused  to  relax  the  order,  for  solitary  confine- 
ment, which  she  had  issued  against  her 
prisoner.  Absolute  freedom  from  excite- 
ment of  all  kind,  was  the  treatment,  to 
which,  in  her  capacity  of  gaoler,  Marie 
resolutely  adhered. 

And  Esme  was  very  thankful  thus  to  be 
taken  possession  of  and  held  in  bondage. 

By  slow   degrees  her  flushed  cheek  grew 

cool,  her  throbbing  temples  ceased  their  rapid 

beating,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  dinner  hour 

.  arrived,  she  was  able  to  join   Flora   Grant  in 

the  drawing-room. 

As  Esme  wended  her  way  thither  she  was 
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assailed  by  a  slight  anxiety.  Flora  Grant  was- 
wont  to  resent,  rather  than  to  pity,  anything 
like  bodily  suffering  in  others.  Delicacy  of 
health  was  an  interesting  prerogative  which- 
she  established  for  herself.  Of  this,  Esme 
was  fully  aware.  She  was  a  little  nen'ous,. 
therefore,  as  to  the  consequences  of  her 
own  inadvertent  usurpation  of  this  self-con- 
stituted right. 

Flora  Grant,  however,  w^as  radiant  with 
good-humour.  She  could  not  refrain  from 
a  small  amount  of  scofhng  at  Marie's  old 
fashioned  and  unnecessary  precautions,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  reception,  which  Esme 
received,  w^as  far  more  agreeable  than  she 
anticipated. 

Conversation  must  needs  be  of  a  desultory 
nondescript  nature,  during  dinner.  Attentive 
flunkies  have  ears,  as  well  as  eyes  and  hands  ; 
the  former  of  which,  are  often  quite  as  indus- 
triously used  as  the  latter. 

The  two  ladies,  who  dined  tete-a-tete  that 
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evening  at  Thorndyke,  understood  all  about 
this.  Very  discreet  were  their  tongues  in 
consequence. 

But  when  the  labours  of  the  chef  culmin- 
ated in  the  small  pats  of  white  and  pink  ice 
over  which  each  fair  dame  poised  her  spoon, 
Esme  dismissed  her  servants  ;  and  then  the 
time  arrived  for  confidential  communications. 

Flora  Grant  began  at  once. 

*'  Guess  who  has  been  here  to-day,  Esme." 

''  Here  !  "  exclaimed  Esme,  ''  I  was  not 
told  of  any  visitors.'* 

^'  How  could  you  be  told  anything,  with 
that  old  griffin  Marie  keeping  guard  over 
you?  "  was  the  retort.  **  Someone  has  been, 
though,  and  he  stayed  a  long  time  too  !  " 

*'  He  !  "  rejoined  Esme. 

''Yes;   he,  Mr.  Maxwell ! '* 
-  "  Mr.    Maxwell  !  "    echoed    Esme,    with    a 
good  deal  of  disapprobation  mingled  in  her 
accents  of  surprise. 

'*  You    seem    astonished,"   returned   Flora 

VOL.  IlL  F 
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Grant,  lightly,  "  but,  why  you  should  be,  I 
cannot  imagine.  This  is  not  a  convent  ;  I 
took  no  vows,  when  I  came  here,  that  I  would 
eschew  all  my  masculine  friends.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  proceeding  of 
a  gentleman,  who  happens  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, coming  to  pay  an  old  friend  an 
afternoon  visit.  Anyone  would  suppose,  some- 
times, Esme,  that  you  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  back  woods  of  America,  you  appear 
to  understand  so  little  of  the  ways  and  doings 
of  society." 

''  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Maxwell  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,"  returned  Esme  coldly, 
and  ignoring,  as  she  always  did  from  force  of 
habit,  the  more  personal  points  of  the  re- 
marks which  had  been  made   by  Flora  Grant. 

"  Neither  did  I,  until  " —  here  Flora  Grant 
stopped,  having  very  nearly  committed  her- 
self by  an  allusion  to  the  meeting  which  she 
had  held  before  luncheon. 

''With    whom    is   he    staying?"   enquired 
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Esme,  too  much  vexed  with  the  whole  affair 
to  notice  the  confusion  which  was  depicted 
upon  the  countenance  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table. 

^'  I  really  don't  know.  I  did  ask  him,  but 
I  quite  forget  what  answer  he  made  me.  He 
was  enraptured  with  this  place.  Lots  of 
people  had  told  him  about  it,  he  said,  but  he 
did  not  expect  to  find  it  so  completely  meta- 
morphosed. He  stayed  here  once  when  he 
was  a  boy  "  — 

''With  my  husband's  parents?"  inter- 
rupted Esme. 

"  I  cannot  say.  Of  course  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  to  cross  question  him,  in  the 
same  disagreeable  manner  that  you  do  me. 
I  saw  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
house,  therefore  without  worrying  either  him, 
or  myself,  about  reasons,  and  so  forth,  I  offered 
to  shew  him  some  of  the  principal  rooms. 
He  was  delighted,  and  I  really  thought  I 
should  never  have  got  him  out  of  the  study, 
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snuggery,  or  whatever  it  is  which  you  call 
that  room  next  to  your  boudoir." 

'^  Arthur  would  be  very  much  annoyed,  if 
he  knew  that  a  stranger  had  been  taken  there. 
He  hates  anything  like  a  show  place,"  said 
Esme,  indignantly. 

"  Better  to  leave  him  in  a  state  of  blissful 
ignorance  then,"  laughed  Flora  Grant  ;  "  but 
it  is  an  awfully  '  dog-in-the-manger '  idea. 
Why  should  he  want  to  live  in  such  a  king-of- 
the-castle  sort  of  manner?  He  ought  to  be 
very  glad  to  have  his  alterations  so  much 
appreciated.  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Maxwell 
was  quite  delighted  with  that  particular  room. 
He  wanted  to  take  the  dimensions  of  it — he 
thought  them  so  admirable ;  but  I  could  not 
find  him  a  foot-rule,  so  he  was  reduced  to  his 
riding  whip.  He  was  particularly  charmed, 
also,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  door  that 
leads  into  your  boudoir  looks  as  if  it  formed 
part  of  the  bookshelves  on  either  side  of  it. 
I   assure    you,    my    description    of    the    blue 
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satin  portiere,  with  its  embroidered  border  of 
moss  rose  buds,  which  covers  this  same  door 
upon  w^hat  I  call  your  side  of  the  hedge,  was 
most  eloquent.  I  was  only  afraid  that  Marie 
would  hear  our  voices.  I  knew  that,  if  she 
did  so,  we  should  be  w^arned  off  as  if  w^e  were 
either  poachers,  or  trespassers,  or  both. 
Marie  is  not  the  best  mannered  domestic  in 
the  world." 

''  Marie  is  an  old  and  well-tried  servant,'* 
returned  Esme. 

''And,  if  anything,  she  is  rather  more  un- 
pleasantly officious,  ill-tempered,  and  dis- 
agreeable, than  even  that  odious  race  of  beings 
generally  contrive  to  make  themselves.  I  hate 
servants,  as  a  tribe." 

''  We  are  very  much  at  their  mercy,  it 
always  seems  to  me,"  answered  Esme, 
wearily,  for  by  this  time  the  hot  flush,  be- 
tokening pain,  had  once  more  mounted  to  her 
cheek. 

Young  housewives  are  tenacious   of  their 
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rights.  The  Hberty  of  taking  a  stranger  over 
her  house  and  of  showing  him  its  hallowed 
nooks  and  corners,  was  keenly  resented  by 
Esme ;  while  the  fact  that  this  stranger  w^as 
a  man  whom  she  particularly  disliked,  and 
wished  in  every  way  to  avoid,  by  no  means 
lessened  her  annoyance. 

Pure  minded,  and  free  from  all  suspicious 
tendencies,  as  the  fair  young  wife  of  Arthur 
Greatorix  most  surely  was,  the  thought,  that 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  together  with  her 
own  indisposition,  had  been  taken  a  mean 
advantage  of,  would  obtrude  itself  upon  her 
mind. 

Flora  Grant  saw  that  Esme  was  chagrined, 
but  it  did  not  in  the  least  check  her  satis- 
faction. She  chattered  gaily  on  ;  her  theme, 
was  herself,  with  a  small  admixture  of  George 
Maxwell. 

When  at  length  she  with  Esme  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  they  were  soon  followed  by 
Marie,  whose  sharp  eyes  looked  suspiciously 
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from  the  brilliantly  pink  cheeks  of  her  mis- 
tress to  the  careless,  unconcerned  face  of 
Flora  Grant ;  and  as  she  looked,  Marie  quickly 
traced  cause  and  effect. 

Whereupon  Marie  once  more  usurped  her 
privilege  of  nurse  and  raised  her  voice  of 
warning. 

Most  of  us  know  the  swiftness  with  which  a 
recently  cured  nervous  headache  will  some- 
times return,  and  how  fatal,  to  the  chance  of 
escape  from  such  a  return,  is  an  unpleasant 
conversation. 

Such  a  fatality  had  overtaken  Esme.  Ac- 
cordingly she  listened  to  the  warning  of  Marie, 
and  acting  upon  it,  bade  Flora  Grant,  early 
although  it  still  was,  adieu  for  the  night. 

Then  Marie,  with  an  anxiety  which  knew 
no  bounds,  and  with  a  devotion  which  never 
flagged,  led  her  young  mistress  away  to  the 
boudoir.  When  there,  Marie  exchancred  the 
evening  dress  which  Esme  wore  for  a  more 
comfortable  attire.    Then,  unbinding  the  long 
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tresses  of  her  mistress,  Marie  placed  her 
upon  a  couch,  and  threw  a  large  quilted  satin 
couvre-pied  lightly  over  her.  After  having 
done  this,  she  retired. 

Before  long,  Esme  sank  into  a  profound 
sleep. 

The  last  rosy  streak  of  daylight  faded 
slowly  away.  But  still  she  slept  on.  By 
and  by  a  flood  of  moonlight  streamed  through 
the  broad  window.  The  silvery  rays  fell 
athwart  the  small  hands  of  the  slumberer, 
which,  softly  clasped  together,  lay  out  upon 
the  satin  coiivre-pied.  Anon,  the  sweet  pale 
light  stole  lovingly  upwards  to  her  face — 
played  over  her  full  red  lips  —  bathed  her 
hair  In  Its  effulgent  splendour — and  then, 
with  its  luminous  glory,  tipped  her  couch  until 
it  resembled  a  fairy  car  of  triumph. 

Presently  the  blue  satin  portiere^  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  was  gently  moved,  and  then 
noiselessly  drawn  aside. 

A    moment    passed.      All    remained    still  ; 
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while,   fairer  than  a  dream  of  beauty,  Esme 
still  calmly  slumbered  on. 

Again  the  thick  folds  of  the  curtains  of 
the  portiere  stirred,  and,  from  between  their 
rose-bud  borders,  the  face  of  a  man  peered 
cautiously  into  the  moon-lighted  chamber. 
For  one  short  moment,  the  face  looked  with 
wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene  upon  which 
it  had  thus  dared  to  intrude.  Then  a  figure 
stepped  stealthily  forward.  Crossing  through 
the  moonbeams  which  were  cast  upon  the 
carpet,  the  figure,  halted  by  the  couch  of 
Esme,  as  if  arrested  by  the  loveliness  which 
it  bore.  Thus  another  instant  arrived  and  fled. 
At  its  departure,  the  figure  passed  on  tip- 
toe to  the  fireplace,  and  with  ready  fingers 
dexterously  cut  in  twain  the  flat  silken  bell 
rope  which  hung  from  the  ceiling.  As  the 
severed  piece  fell  noiselessly  to  the  floor, 
the  figure  recrossed  the  room,  passed  steal- 
thily as  before  through  the  portiere^  and  was 
lost  to  sight. 
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There  had  been  no  sound,  during  either  the 
ingress  or  the  egress  of  the  figure — not  a 
rustle,  creak,  or  cHck.  All  had  been  silent, 
weird  and  shadowy,  as  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment. Nevertheless,  scarcely  was  the  pretty 
boudoir  freed  from  the  incubus  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dark  form,  than  Marie,  who  had 
grown  anxious  at  the  prolonged  slumber  of 
her  mistress,  appeared  with  gentle  tread  to 
assure  herself  that  all  was  well ;  while,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  Marie,  Esme 
opened  her  eyes  and  inquired  the  hour. 

*'  Ten  o'clock,  ma'am,  the  master  will  be 
back  in  two  hours  ;  he  will  scold,  I  am  afraid, 
when  he  knows  that  we  have  let  you  get  the 
headache.     Will  you  go  to  bed  now  ?  " 

'*  No  thank  you,  Marie,  I  have  had  sleep 
enough  for  the  present,  and  I  really  feel  quite 
well  again.  Please  let  me  have  my  reading 
lamp  and  coffee  here.  No  one,  need  stay  up 
for  Mr.  Greatorix,  but  Pickard.     Do  you  know 
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whether  Mrs.    Grant   has  gone   to   her  room 
yet  ?  " 

*' Just  gone,  I  think,  ma^am.  I  passed  by 
the  drawing-room  door  a  minute  or  two  ago, 
and  then  there  was  no  one  in  the  room." 

While  thus  replying  to  the  interrogations, 
and  receiving  the  orders  of  her  mistress,. 
Marie,  closed  the  plate-glass  windows,  and 
drew  down  the  Venetian  blinds. 

Before  long  the  shaded  lamp  and  the  coffee 
were  brought,  and  Esme,  in  a  trousseau  dress- 
ing gown  which  was  resplendent  with  lace  and 
pink  bows,  still  reclining  upon  her  sofa,  lei- 
surely sipped  her  coffee,  while  at  intervals,, 
she  amused  herself  with  the  book  which  had 
been  handed  to  her  by  Marie.  Fain  would 
that  faithful  abigail  have  kept  at  her  post 
until  the  actual  return  of  Arthur,  but  Esme-- 
resolutely  refused  to  allow  her  to  do  so. 

**  It  is  of  no  use,  Marie,"  said  Esme  merrily, 
*'  I  will  not  let  you  sit  up  any  longer.     I  have 
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been  watching  you  for  a  long  time.  You  are 
making  things  to  do,  so  that  you  may  sit 
up  with  me.  But  it  is  all  nonsense.  I  really 
want  to  read,  so  wish  me  *  good-night '  and 
go  away." 

Poor  Marie  did  as  she  was  commanded, 
but  her  "  good-night"  was  fully  as  reluctantly 
given  as  that  of  a  child  who  has  been  urgently 
petitioning  for  *'just  ten  minutes  longer." 

Left  alone  at  last,  Esme  closed  her  book, 
and  laid  it  down  upon  the  small  table  which 
had  been  wheeled  to  her  side  ;  then  rising,  she 
went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  drew  up  the 
blinds. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  calm,  and  still.  The 
queen  of  the  heavens,  in  her  majesty  of  light, 
looked  down  upon  the  sleeping  flowers  and 
bathed  them  in  a  beauty  of  her  own ;  while 
here  and  there,  the  ''forget  me  nots  of  the 
angels"  shone  out,  in  the  dark  clear  skies. 

''  Arthur  is  coming  by  the  mail,  after  all," 
said  Esme  to  herself;  ''what  a  lovely  drive  he 
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will  have  from  the  station !  I  wish  I  could 
have  gone  with  him  to-day." 

The  sweet  face  of  the  speaker  grew  wistful, 
with  the  wish. 

''  Moonlight  is  very  lovely,  but  it  makes 
one  melancholy,"  she  murmured.  *'  I  am  half 
inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  good  old 
nurse  Marie,  and  go  to  bed." 

With  this  partly  formed  resolve,  Esme  passed 
through  the  dressing-room  to  her  bed- 
chamber ;  but,  when  there,  she  felt  so  dis- 
inclined for  repose,  that  she  quickly  altered 
her  mind  and  returned  to  her  boudoir. 

Suddenly  an  idea,  which  at  the  moment 
seemed  to  her  in  very  truth  to  be  a  ^'  happy 
thought,"   occurred  to  her. 

Amongst  the  many  bequests  which  had 
been  made  to  her  by  Ralph  Grant,  there 
was  a  small,  inlaid  cabinet.  This  cabinet 
had  remained,  until  quite  lately,  at  Brashleigh 
Manor.  In  fact,  it  had  only  been  brought  to 
Thorndyke  after  the  arrival  thither  of   Flora 
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Grant  upon  her  present  visit,  some  few  days 
previously.  The  key  of  it,  which  was  small  and 
golden,  had  been  mislaid,  and  it  had  only  been 
discovered  that  very  day,  in  some  mysterious 
pocket  of  some  equally  mysterious  travelling 
bag  belonging  to  her  maid. 

The  key  in  question  had  been  promptly 
handed  over  to  Esme,  who,  between  vexation 
and  headache,  received  it  so  mechanically  as 
to  forget  the  instant  after  receiving  it,  that  it 
had  ever  come  into  her  possession. 

The  recollection  of  the  circumstance,  how- 
ever, was  vivid  enough,  now  that  a  remem- 
brance of  the  cabinet,  together  with  a  desire 
to  investigate  its  contents,  had  entered  her 
mind.  But  not  so  vivid,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
so  clear,  was  the  calling  to  mind  of  the  place 
in  which  she  had  deposited  the  key.  Step 
by  step  she  recalled  the  few  incidents  of  the 
day.  First  came  the  leave-taking  with 
Arthur,  next  the  unpleasant  tetc-a-tete  with 
Flora    Grant,    then    the    withdrawal    to   the 
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drawing-room,  the  music — ha!  she  was  at 
the  piano  when  the  maid  came  in  to  speak 
to  her  mistress,  and — yes — then  it  was  that  the 
key  had  been  given  to  her.  What  had  she 
done  with  it  ?  Esme  thought  a  moment  ;  then 
.  she  went  to  her  wardrobe,  found  her  morning- 
dress  hanging  therein,  and,  to  her  great 
■dehght,  the  key  within  the  watch-pocket.  It 
was  so  tiny  that,  she  remembered  to  have 
decided,  it  would  be  safer  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  finding  of  the  wherewithal,  to  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  the  cabinet,  was  a  great  joy 
to  Esme,  who  proceeded  without  delay  to 
open  its  small,  richly-wrought  doors. 

At  first,  she  found  nothing  of  peculiar  in- 
terest amidst  its  contents.  The  tiny  drawers 
were  filled  with  old  coins,  a  few  seals, 
and  some  half-a-dozen  miniatures,  concern- 
ing the  originals  of  which  Esme  was  com- 
pletely ignorant.  Somewhat  disappointed, 
she  was  growing  listless  in  her  investigation, 
when    upon    opening    a    drawer,    which    was 
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considerably  larger  and  deeper  than  any  of 
the  others  into  which  she  had  looked,  she 
saw  a  sealed  packet,  addressed  to  herself 
in  the  well-known  handwriting  ot  *'  Uncle 
Ralph." 

Trembling  with  excitement,  she  broke  the 
seals. 

The  ''  message  from  the  dead,"  she  thought, 
had  reached  her  at  last.  That  message 
which  had  called  her  forth  to  her  fruitless 
midnio^ht  search. 

Thus  concluding,  she  looked  with  intense 
interest  and  profound  awe  upon  an  envelope, 
which  envelope  was  securely  tied  round  with 
pink  tape,  and  which,  by  the  breaking  of  the 
seals  with  the  removal  of  the  outer  covering 
of  the  packet,  was  disclosed  to  her  view. 

Upon  this  inner  envelope,  in  large,  bold 
characters,  Esme  saw  three  short  words 
transcribed. 

These  three  short  words  were  '^  The  Roll- 
Call  ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 


''  THE    ROLL    CALL." 


The  envelope  in  question  contained  several 
sheets  of  closely-written  manuscript  paper. 
Regarding  these  with  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise, Esme  laid  them  aside,  and  again 
examined  the  address  of  the  envelope.  There 
could  be  no  mistake,  the  writing  was  most 
undoubtedly  that  of  Ralph  Grant,  and  it  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  written  pages 
before  her  were  intended  for  her  perusal. 

Thus  assured,  she  closed  the  cabinet,  and 
seating  herself  near  to  her  reading  -  lamp, 
spread  out  the  papers  before  her. 

Her  attention  was  immediately  arrested 
by  the  following  words  — 

^'  I  believe  that  a  curse,  from  which  there 
is  no   escape,   hangs  like   a  heavy  pall  over 
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those  who  have  brought  the  hoary  head  of  a 
parent  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

*'  Such  a  curse  cHngs  to  me.  Its  woful 
weight  hides  brightness  from  my  sight,  and 
stifles  all  my  joy. 

"  Penitence  scarce  could  lighten  the  weary, 
suffocating  load,  even  if  I  could  lave  my  soul 
therein  ;  but  I  cannot.  Penitence,  for  those 
deeds  which  may  never  be  undone,  seems  to 
me  but  as  the  dressing  of  a  dead  body  in  the 
flaunting  garb  of  earthly  pride  ;  that  by  so 
dressing,  the  rigidity  of  the  shrunken  limbs 
may  be  concealed,  while  the  gay  robes  may 
give  a  false  show  of  life.  Aye,  and  methinks  it 
is  not  only  a  craven  endeavour  to  cancel  actions 
of  which  we  blush  to  think,  but  it  is  also  a 
grovelling:  delusion — a  delusion  which  kindles 
a  hope  that,  by  wails  and  tears,  the  dead  ashes 
of  our  ruined  happiness  may  be  gathered  up, 
.and  by  and  by  rekindled.  We  cannot  bow 
our  heads  and  bear  the  doom  which  we  have 
so  eagerly  brought  about.     We  cannot  eat  of 
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the  bitter  fruit  which  we  have  planted  and 
cultured  for  ourselves  !  -  ■ . ,  \ 

''  Ah  !  me,  torture  has  wrung  my  heart,  as 
the  consequences  of  my  sin  have  hunted  me 
down — grief  has  well-nigh  killed  me,  as,  one 
after  another,  they  have  turned  to  gall  and 
wormwood  in  my  mouth — remorse,  with  mad- 
dening sting,  has  goaded  me  to  ghastly  deeds 
of  desperation — but  penitence — such  as  the 
holy  preach,  and  such  as  the  good  and  the 
gentle  practise  to  the  healing  of  their  souls — 
I  know  not.  I  may  not  lie.  I  know  only  too 
surely  that,  if  by  a  miracle  God  would  renew 
for  me  my  life.,  I  should  once  more  sacrifice 
the  fair  gift  to  one  of  His  frail  creatures,  and 
that  I  should  once  more  cast  it  recklessly 
into  the  same  fierce  fire  of  passionately  idola- 
trous worship. 

*'  How,  then,  may  I  speak  of  penitence, 
save,  indeed,  as  of  a  blessing,  which  I  choose 
to  doubt,  because  my  perverse  lips  care  not 
to  taste  its  sweetness  ? 
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"  I  make  no  such  plea,  therefore,  as  I  write 
thus  to  you,  Ralph  Grant.  With  a  curse 
over  me — with  all  my  error  clinging  as  closely 
to  me,  as  the  sea-devil  clings  to  the  human 
victim  of  its  embrace,  and  without  plea  of 
any  sort  or  kind,  I  hold  forth  my  hands  to 
you  for  justice.  My  hope  Is  faint — my  cry  is 
strong.  Would  God  they  could  be  reversed  ! 
J  have  wronged  others,  and  I  know  not  how 
to  cheat  the  whirlwind  unto  which  I  have 
sown. 

''  But  you  are  brave  and  merciful  ;  you  will 
listen,  if  you  cannot  aid. 

^'  I  have  been  told  that  ere  stout-hearted 
men  go  forth  to  battle  the  '  muster '  echoes 
from  rank  to  rank.  In  the  grand  array  of 
martial  pomp,  eager  in  heart,  and  strong 
in  limb,  none  pause  in  dread  to  ask,  how  it 
will  be  with  them,  when  the  strife  Is  over, 
and  the  '  Roll-Call '  sounds.  All  honour  to 
those  dauntless  warriors,  as  thus  fearlessly 
they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  doom  ! 
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''  With  a  thoughtlessness,  which,  in  its  faulty 
degree,  matched  the  entirety  of  a  fearlessness 
such  as  that  of  those  dauntless  ones,  I  stood 
before,  and  faced,  the  coming  perils  of  my 
life.  Dreaming  neither  of  failure  nor  of  woe 
in  the  yet  unborn  years,  I  pressed  proudly  to 
my  life-march.  Ere  I  took  my  way,  youth 
and  beauty,  with  love,  joy,  health,  and  riches, 
answered  stoutly  to  the  '  muster.' 

''  The  '  Roll-Call '  of  my  existence  is 
sounding  now,  and  where  are  those  ready 
answerers  to  the  '  muster '  ?  Ah  !  where  am 
T  ?     And  how  ? 

"  Pleasure  has  been  my  battle-field — a 
couch  of  flowers  the  perishable  prize  for 
which  I  fought — the  possession  of  a  lawless 
love  the  cause  in  which  I  bled — the  transient 
joy  of  an  unholy  victory,  my  only  triumph. 

''The  'Roll-Call'    sounds — listen,  while  I 
.answer  to  its  summons." 

^'  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  "  murmured  Esme, 
when   she  had  read  thus  f  ar  ;    "I  suppose,  I 
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shall  come  to  something  presently  which  is 
more  definite  and  easy  to  understand." 

With  this  reflection,  she  again  bent  her 
eyes  upon  the  pages  before  her.  They  con- 
tinued thus  — 

''  Did  anyone  ever  whisper  to  you,  Ralph 
Grant,  that  he,  for  whom  in  after  years  I 
sacrificed  my  home  and  honour,  had  been  my 
accepted  lover,  before  I  was  wedded  to  the 
man  from  whom  I  fled  ?  I  betrothed  mvself 
clandestinely,  and  as  wickedly  and  wilfully  as 
clandestinely.  Ah,  well,  my  sin  has  found 
me  out  !  My  obstinate  refusal  to  break  off 
my  engagement  at  the  command  of  my 
father  broke  his  loving  heart.  I  was  his 
favourite  child,  and  rebellion  from  me  robbed 
him  of  life.  I  wept  for  his  death,  and 
mourned  for  his  loss,  with  all  sincerity  ;  but 
close  as  ever  to  my  heart  did  I  hug  that 
affection  of  which  he  had  so  sternly  dis- 
approved. 

''  Circumstances,  however,  brought  to  pass, 
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results  which  the  wise  counsels  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent  had  failed  to  effect. 

''The  'curse'  went  swiftly  out  against  me. 

He,   for  whom   I   had  braved  the  wrath  and 
reproaches    of    my    father,     rudely    snapped 

asunder  the  bond  which  held  me  to  him.     A 

woman,  whose  affection  is  worth  possessing, 

cannot  love  a  traitor  ! 

"  I  bend  low  my  head  in  anguish,  as  I 
make  this  indirect  acknowledgment  of  my 
lover's  treachery. 

"  Schoolgirls  may  chatter  with  impunity 
of  their  innocent,  short-lived  conquests ; 
schoolboys  may  rave  of  their  fieeting  ad- 
miration for  eyes  black  or  blue,  locks  dark  or 
golden  ;  but  not  so  lightly  may  those  of  riper 
years  babble  forth  their  tales  of  love. 

"  Happy  love  is  sacred — true  love  is  silent. 
Both  dwell  in  heart,  deed  and  eye,  rather  than 
in  speech,  even  between  those  whom  they 
hold  so  close  to  one  another.  It  is  a  shallow 
passion,  not  love,  which  lives  in  words,  and 
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loves  to  boast.  And,  if  this  be  so  when  all  is 
well — when  no  un-faith  has  been  given  back 
to  faith — low  as  the  lowest  may  fall  in  this 
fallen  world,  surely  honour  should  refuse  to 
repeat  the  story  of  a  love  which  is  no  longer 
prized  ! 

''  May  God  forgive  the  men  and  the 
women,  who  do  not  thus  think  and  act. 
May  He  forgive,  also,  the  puling  vanity  which 
tempts,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  to  whine 
forth  a  miserable  boasting  for  the  gratifica- 
tion or  amusement  of  stranger  ears. 

''  But,  before  wearying  you  further,  I  will 
pass  on  to  my  own  immediate  history.  In 
one  dire  moment  the  idol,  to  whom  with  blind 
persistence  I  had  dedicated  myself,  fell, 
shivered  to  atoms,  at  my  feet. 

"  Madwoman  that  I  was,  to  stoop  and  lift 
the  shattered  fragments  from  the  ground  ! 

''  Madwoman  that  I  am,  still  to  bow  me 
down  before  that  defaced,  patched  up,  broken 
idol! 
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■^'  Thrice  more  insane  must  I  be — yea — • 
thrice  more  maniacal,  and  more  miserably 
mad,  than  either  they  who  sacrifice  to  mons- 
trous blocks  of  stone  and  carven  images,  or, 
those  who  gnash  their  flesh  in  a  fancied  pro- 
pitiation of  senseless  deities  !  And,  but  for 
the  curse,  this  madness,  perchance,  would  not 
have  fallen  upon  me." 

When  Esme  had  perused  thus  far  of  the 
wild  and  mysterious  pages,  she  gave  a  slight 
shiver  and  looked  nervously  around  her. 
She  had  good  nerves  and  a  light  conscience, 
but  that,  which  she  had  read,  somewhat 
terrified  her.  She  glanced  timidly  around 
the  silent  chamber,  therefore,  as  though,  to 
rally  her  courage,  she  would  assure  herself, 
that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  substance  of 
the  unknown  writer  were  lurking  in  any  hidden 
corner. 

Then,  looking  at  her  watch,  and  sending 
an  earnest  longing  wish  for  the  return  of 
Arthur,  she  once  more  took  up  the  manuscript. 
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*'  A  few  months  after  the  decease  of  my 
father,  fate,  or  perhaps  my  nemesis,  took  me 
to  visit  some  family  connections  residing  near 
to  the  home  of  my  lover.  I  was  aware  that 
a  youthful  flirtation  had  once  existed  between 
him  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  my  host  and 
hostess,  and  also  that,  after  a  sojourn  of  two 
years  in  Italy,  she  had  recently  returned  to 
England. 

''  My  trust,  however,  was  absolute,  in  the 
man  to  whom  I  had  plighted  my  troth  ;  while 
I  looked  upon  the  bold  and  handsome  face  of 
my  new  friend,  without  either  fear,  or  mis- 
giving. Alas,  I  was  soon  taught  the  folly  of 
my  credulity  ! 

*' God  help  me!  Standing  one  day  in  a 
woodland  walk,  with  sunshine  overhead,  and 
happiness  in  my  young  heart,  I  accidentally 
became  an  eaves-dropper.  Through  the  sweet 
summer  air,  there  floated  to  me,  the  deep 
passionate  murmur  of  a  voice  I  knew  right 
.well,  and  in  one  short  moment  my  happiness 
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was  turned  to  woe — the  bright  sunshine  about 
me  to  the  blackness  of  night.  I  could  not  flee 
away — I  could  not  stop  my  ears — the  '  curse  ' 
would  not  so  spare  me.  I  could  only  gnash 
my  teeth  in  silent  agony,  as  I  heard  the  deep, 
rich  voice  speak  words  of  love,  which  I,  like 
a  fool,  had  dreamed  were  never  uttered  save 
to  me  alone.  And  then  another  voice,  soft 
and  low,  was  uplifted  in  upbraidings  ;  in  ten- 
der chidings  for  forgetfulness  during  absence, 
— in  taunting  words  of  me.  No  criminal  on 
the  rack  can  ever  have  endured  more  torture 
than  I  did,  as  I  heard  my  lover  blacken  his 
truth,  and  blast  his  honour,  by  pleading,  in 
answer  to  upbraidings,  chidings  and  taunts,, 
my  openly  evinced  love  for  himself,  as  an 
excuse  for  a  faithlessness,  which  he  protested, 
was  more  feigned  than  real. 

''  And  then  he  told,  In  scorn,  of  trystings 
and  of  meetings,  of  yieldlngs  from  me,  of 
tears  and  of  kisses.  Again  and  again  I  would 
have  fled,  but  horror  chained  me  to  the  spot. 
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At  last,  a  woman's  mocking  laugh  rose  high, 
and  clear,  and  shrill.  I  could  endure  no 
more.  Regardless  of  every  consequence, 
I  appeared  suddenly  before  those  workers  of 
my  woe — ah,  me — six  short  weeks  after- 
w^ards,  I  was  wedded  to  another ! 

''It  is  an  oft-told  story;  an  oft-enacted 
tragedy. 

''  He,  who  became  my  husband,  had  pro- 
posed to  me  In  the  heat  of  a  frenzied  jealousy 
against  the  woman  whom  he  loved;  which 
jealousy,  was  as  violent  In  its  nature,  as  the  in- 
dignation which  tempted  me  to  accept  his 
proposal. 

"  After  our  wedding,  a  dim  consciousness 
came  over  me  of  the  wrong  I  had  done. 
My  angry  passion  died  out  almost  before  the 
marriage  bells  had  ceased  to  peal ;  died  out, 
and  left  me  crouching  in  despair  before  the 
misery  of  the  future. 

"  But  I  resolved  to  play  my  part  well  before 
the  world,  and  not  only  to  deal  truly  by  my 
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husband,  but,  so   far  as  in  me  lay,  to  forget 
the  past. 

*'  Again,  however,  the  curse  fell  over  me. 
The  intended  nuptials  of  my  faithless  lover 
with  my  rival  were  suddenly  postponed. 
There  was  no  reason  publicly  assigned  for 
this. 

*'  Not  long  after  the  intelligence  reached 
me,  he  and  I  once  more  stood  face  to  face. 
The  charm  of  his  presence  was  my  undoing. 

''  There  are  others,  in  this  world,  besides 
myself,  who  have  proved  an  agony,  such  as 
that,  which  I  then  endured.  Some  strong 
hearts,  may  be,  have  borne  the  bitter  pangs 
of  separation  to  the  end  ;  but  feebler  souls 
cower  beneath  those  pangs,  and  beg  for  any 
other  pain  in  Heu  of  that  of  parting.  Hands, 
which  have  once  clasped  theirs,  must  clasp 
them  yet  again ;  while  estrangement  is  a 
death  so  torturing,  that  every  hope  and  prin- 
ciple flees  before  the  dread  which  it  inspires. 

'*  Thus  was  it  with  me  ;  while  of  such  was 
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the   misery  which   benumbed  my  conscience, 
and  paralyzed  my  judgment. 

''  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  say  by  what 
mental  process  I  blinded  myself  to  the  cuts, 
the  dents,  the  flaws  and  the  imperfections  of 
the  image,  which  once  more  I  was  setting  up  to 
worship.  I  cannot  tell,  by  what  subtle  means 
the  old  miserable  infatuation  enthralled  me. 
I  only  know,  that,  I  raised  anew  and  re-built 
my  broken  idol,  with  a  tenderness  which 
covered  every  blemish  and  which  concealed 
every  disfigurement. 

"  Then  I  bowed  down  before  it  and  once 
more  gave  it  faith  and  love  ;  not  the  calm, 
trustful  faith,  the  pure,  unquestioning  love  of 
other  days,  but  a  restless  craving — a  passion- 
ate excitement. 

*'  Thus,  I  yielded  homage  to  my  idol  ;  thus, 
I  subscribed  to  tenets  which  were  hollow, 
false  and  selfish,  until,  deluded  by  them,  I 
fled  from  husband,  home  and  country. 

"  Ruined,  and  an  outcast,  the  scales  fell  all 
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too  soon  from  off  my  eyes.  My  dull  percep- 
tions grew  more  keen.  Day  by  day,  the  flaws 
in  my  idol  showed  out  more  plainly — the  cuts 
gaped  wider — the  imperfections  stood  forth 
more  boldly. 

"  I  tried  not  to  see  them —  I  tried — God 
alone  knows  how  I  tried,  to  think  they  were 
not  there.  But  self-deception  was  not 
possible. 

''  Wider,  deeper,  broader,  grew  the  cuts, 
the  dents,  and  the  flaws,  until  at  length, 
they  were  as  chasms,  over  which  passion 
-could  not  leap,  and  before  which  infatua- 
tion halted  in  disdain. 

"  Once  again,  it  was  my  terrible  doom,  to 
listen  to  the  perfidy  of  the  man  I  loved,  pro- 
claimed by  the  honeyed  accents  of  his  own 
false  tongue. 

*'  It  was  another  arrow  from  the  bow  of  a 
just  vengeance,  and  it  struck  me  down  with  a 
.sure  and  deadly  aim. 

"  You  would  weary,  Ralph  Grant,  were  I  to 
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give  you,  In  minute  detail,  a  description  of 
the  stages  of  unhapplness,  through  which  I 
painfully  journeyed  before  I  reached  this 
depth  of  woe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  acci- 
dent, or  retribution,  call  it  what  you  will, 
brought  a  stranger  to  reside  close  to  the 
distant  home  whither  my  lover  had  carried 
me. 

'*  This  stranger  was  young  and  very  fair  to- 
look  upon.  Ere  long,  the  heart  upon  which 
I  leaned,  forsook  me,  and  went  forth  to  her.. 
She  was  not  to  blame,  this  girl,  this  golden- 
headed,  pink  and  white  nonentity.  I  cast  no 
stone  at  her.  My  idol  fell — too  rotten  at  the 
core  to  hold  for  long  together — too  falsely 
false  to  hide  its  falseness.  In  this,  she  had 
T\o  hand. 

"  The  crash,  with  which  my  idol  fell,  was 
even  mightier,  and  heavier,  than  heretofore  ; 
while  my  desolation  was  correspondingly 
vaster   and    more    complete. 

''  From  the  interior  of  a   tent,   in  which    I 
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sat,  I  heard  that  being,  for  whom  I  had  cast 
aside  every  tie  upon  earth,  and  every  hope  of 
rest  hereafter,  implore  this  stranger  girl  to 
elope  with  him  from  the  small  American  settle- 
ment in  which  we  dwelt,  to  the  more  civilized 
shores  of  sunny  France.  I  listened  breath- 
lessly. Not,  as  once  before,  with  shaking 
limbs  and  heart-sickening  horror,  at  my  in- 
advertent position  of  a  spy,  but,  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  take  advantage  of  that  position, 
and  to  hold  it  to  the  end.  Thus,  again,  I 
caught  the  passion-wrought  syllables  which 
were  breathed  for  other  ears — not  mine — and 
thus,  again,  I  heard  myself  denounced  a 
temptress, — oh,  God,  and  I  had  been  so 
tempted ! 

*'  This  time,  however,  no  impotent  desire 
for  wild  upbraidings  filled  my  soul.  I  was  not 
only  an  exile  from  my  native  land,  but  I  was 
also  an  orphan,  and  a  disgraced  wife.  Re- 
venge, fierce  and  undying,  alone  could  com- 
pensate   for     wrongs    so    great     as     mine. 

VOL.  in.  H 
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Entreaties,  tears  and  remonstrances  were,  as 
the  pastimes  of  a  child,  in  comparison  to 
the  stern  resolves  upon  which  my  heart  was 
fixed. 

"  Mute,  motionless  and  resolute,  I  kept  my 
post  within  the  tent.    The  voices  without,  rose 
and  fell.     I  listened  intently — listened  to  per- 
suasions,  protestations,   and   vows,  until   my 
woman's  nature  was  transformed  into  that  of 
a  fiend.       The  interview  lasted  for  long,   at 
least,  so  it  appeared  to   me.       But  at  length 
the   voices,    to  which   I   had    been  listening, 
grew  fainter,  while    the  sound  of    retreating 
footsteps  told  me  that  I  should  hear  no  more. 
*'  For  some  minutes,  after  both  voices  and 
footsteps   had  died  away,  I  remained  where  I 
was,  without  stirring.     I  was  neither  stunned, 
nor  frenzied,   by  the   bitter  blow  which  had 
been  dealt  me.       I  was  only  striving  to  shape 
my  plans  ;  my  plans  for  vengeance.     To  this 
had  my  love  been  turned — my  wild,  unholy, 
unblessed  love. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
*'the  roll-call"  (continued). 

*'  In  a  short  time,  I  had  collected  my  ideas 
and  arranged  my  course  of  action.  Where- 
upon, leaving  the  tent,  I  returned  to  my 
dwelHng,  and  passed,  unperceived,  to  my  bed- 
room. Closing  the  door,  I  walked  mechani- 
cally to  the  mirror,  and  contemplated  with 
wondering  eyes  the  reflection  of  my  ghostly 
countenance.  After  which  I  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  all  that  had  once  formed  myself 
— my  identity.  As  I  did  so,  a  flush  of 
exultation,  at  my  self-possession,  ran  through 
my  bosom  and  kept  it  throbbing.  Then  I 
opened  a  drawer  softly,  like  a  thief,  and 
took  therefrom  a  bottle — a  bottle,  which  bore 
a  label — a  label  upon  which  was  written, 
'  Poison.' 

'*  I    handled  the    bottle,    spelled   over  the 
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grim  label,  letter  by  letter,  with  starting  eyes 
and  chattering  teeth  ;  and  then  I  laughed  at  it, 
stroked  it,  played  with  it,  smoothed  it  round 
and  round  upon  the  bottle — such  a  small 
bottle — so  little  in  it !  Yet,  small  though 
it  was,  and  meagre  its  contents,  it  was  both 
large  enough,  and  full  enough,  for  my 
purpose ! 

'^  But  time  began  to  press.  I  conjectured 
from  the  growing  darkness,  coupled  with  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  that  the  love  scene,  to 
part  of  which  I  had  been  an  ear- witness, 
must  soon  be  terminated.  Moreover,  that,  at 
its  conclusion,  my  betrayer  would  seek  the 
privacy  of  an  apartment  which  opened  into  a 
garden,  and  which  by  our  mutual  consent  had 
been  set  apart  for  his  exclusive  use.  Thither 
I  repaired,  with  some  of  the  poisonous  grains, 
from  out  of  the  bottle,  in  my  hand.  The 
latter,  I  had  restored  to  its  original  position, 
before  I  quitted  my  bedchamber. 

*'  I   crept,    cat-like,   down    the  stairs,   and 
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through  the  passages,  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  noiselessly  with  a  firm  hand  ;  then 
I  stepped  quickly  forward,  and  secreted 
myself  behind  a  large  bamboo  couch,  the 
full  draperies  of  which  completely  hid  me. 
There,  I  waited,  in  death-like  silence,  my 
purpose  hardening,  not  melting,  as  moments 
gHded  on. 

**  How  could  my  purpose  melt,  with  those 
words  which  I  had  heard  ever  sounding  in  my 
ears  ?  Should  I  be  left  alone,  ruined,  for- 
saken, castaway,  while  my  seducer  sought 
fresh  fields  of  happiness  ?  Should  he  rove 
on,  gathering,  as  he  roved,  fair  flowers  of 
love  and  joy,  while  I  was  left  to  reap,  in 
bitterness,  the  blighted  harvest  of  withered 
hopes  and  blasted  truth  ?  Should  I  lie  down, 
mute,  despairing,  while,  with  foul  lies  from 
off  his  dulcet  tongue,  he  wooed  and  won 
another,  as  I,  to  my  destruction,  had  been 
wooed  and  won  ? 

^'  With   questions  such    as    these   surging 
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through  my  riven  heart,  I  ask  again,  how 
could  my  purpose  melt?  And  yet,  I  loved 
him  all  the  time — would  have  died  for  him,  if 
only,  I  could  have  known  him  true. 

''  Presently,  I  heard  him  coming.  The 
vows,  the  tears,  the  kisses  then  were  over,  I 
thought,  and  I  repeated  the  word  '  over ' 
many  times  to  myself.  I  liked  the  word  ;  it 
told  me  so  much.  I  was  too  wretched  for 
comfort,  else  it  would  have  comforted  me. 

'*  Yes,  they  were  all  over,  those  caresses  of 
the  golden  head,  those  vows  of  devotion  to 
cheeks  which  had  never  been  washed  white 
by  the  bleaching  tears  of  misery — over — and, 
for  ever  ! 

'*  It  was  the  custom  of  the  man,  for  whom  I 
thus  waited,  to  partake  freely  of  the  beverages 
of  the  country.  Even  now  the  bottles,  con- 
taining his  favourite  wines,  rested  upon  the 
table.  I  knew  that,  after  partaking  of  some 
of  these,  he  would  in  all  probability  fling  him- 
self into  his  easy  chair,  and  sink  into  a  heavy 
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sleep.  A  hundred  times,  I  had  seen  him  thus, 
with  his  half-filled  goblet,  ready  to  be  quaffed 
when  he  awoke,  at  his  side. 

*'  It  was  for  this  half-filled  goblet,  that  I 
watched,  and  waited. 

''  When  at  length  my  intended  victim 
entered  the  room,  I  could  see  from  my 
lurking-place  that  his  face  was  as  ghastly  as 
I  knew  my  own  to  be.  Leaning  his  elbow 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair,  he  groaned  aloud. 
The  groan  touched  my  foolish  heart  with  a 
throb  of  pity,  and  I  crept  involuntarily  a  few 
inches  nearer  to  where  he  stood.  My  dress 
rustled  slightly.  There  was  very  little  light 
in  the  room,  but  I  did  not  need  the  darkness 
to  screen  me  from  his  observation.  His  own 
pre-occupation  of  thought  rendered  him  in- 
sensible, to  a  sound  so  slight  as  that  which  I 
had  caused.  After  a  short  time,  he  poured 
some  wine  into  the  goblet — that  goblet  which 
I  had  determined  should  be  the  means  where- 
by the  poison  should  be  carried  to  his  false 
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lips.  I  waited,  only,  until  his  slumber  gave  me 
an  opportunity  for  drugging  the  draught 
with  which  I  knew  he  would  refresh  himself 
when  he  awoke. 

*'  My  brain  reels  and  my  heart  grows  faint, 
as  I  write  of  these  particulars. 

''The  goblet,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  filled  and  re-filled,  but  only  to  be 
drained  again  and  again. 

"  Then  came  a  horrible  pause.  From  the 
stillness  I  thought  he  slept.  My  mouth  be- 
came dry — my  throat  parched — my  breath  was 
short  and  thick — a  blackness  came  over  my 
vision — a  horrible  hissing  in  my  ears  deafened 
me. 

''  The  moment  for  vengeance  had  come.  I 
lifted  myself  from  my  crouching  position,  and 
halted  upon  my  cramped  knees.  The  caution 
was  well.  I  was  mistaken.  My  time  was  not 
yet  at  hand.  With  a  desperate  effort  to  pre- 
serve my  calmness,  I  looked  from  out  of  my 
hiding-place,  when,  to  my  intensified  horror, 
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I  saw  the  object  of  my  complex  passion  of 
love  and  revenge,  rise  feebly  from  his  seat, 
totter  to  the  table,  grasp  the  goblet,  and  de- 
liberately drop  into  it  some  grains  of  the  self- 
same drug  with  which  I  had  armed  myself, 
and  which  I  was  even  then  holding  in  my 
hand. 

''  It  was  as  the  phantom,  of  my  own  con- 
ception, taking  shape  and  rising  up  before 
me,  in  a  dread  rehearsal  of  my  contemplated 
deed. 

*'  '  Murder  and  suicide  both,'  I  shrieked 
wildly,  springing  for^vard,  and  dashing  the 
goblet  to  the  ground." 

''  What  a  horrible,  cruel,  dreadful  woman!'* 
exclaimed  Esme,  aloud.  ''  I  never  read  any- 
thing so  wicked  and  shocking,  in  all  my  life. 
What  can  she  have  meant  by  writing  all  this 
miserable  history  of  her  shame  to  dear,  good, 
Uncle  Ralph — and  why — I  wonder,  did  he 
address  it  to  me,  as  if  he  intended  me  to  read 
it  ?     I   do  wish  Arthur  would  come.     I  shall 
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get  what  he  calls  the  'jumps,'  if  he  does 
not  make  haste.  I  am  so  frightened  now,  I 
hardly  dare  to  look  behind  me,  and  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  go  to  bed.  I  suppose,  after  all, 
I  might  as  well  ascertain  the  end  of  this 
doleful  story." 

Turning  up  her  lamp  by  way  of  making  her 
surroundings  look  as  cheerful  as  possible, 
Esme  began  again  to  peruse  the  mysterious 
document. 

'*  It  can  never  be  the  packet  of  papers 
which  Uncle  Ralph  charged  me  to  find," 
she  murmured. 

After  this  decision,  her  attention  was  again 
bestowed  upon  the  manuscript,  which  con- 
tinued thus  — 

*'  I  remember  nothing  more,  after  dashing 
to  the  ground  the  goblet  which  was  already 
touching  the  lips  of  him,  whom  thus  I  saved  ; 
and  yet,  but  a  moment  before,  would  have 
killed.  I  believe  that  I  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 
A  long  and  dangerous  illness  followed.     For 
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weeks,  I  burned  and  tossed  in  the  delirium  of 
fever.  Bad  men,  however,  are  not  wholly  in- 
human, and,  through  all  my  weary  sickness,  I 
was  carefully  nursed.  Before  I  recovered  my 
strength,  news  of  the  death  of  my  husband 
came  from  England.  He  and  I  must  have 
been  lain  upon  sick  beds,  at  the  same  time ; 
but  he  had  gone  to  the  stillness  of  the  grave, 
while,  I  lived  on  to  struggle  through  the  weary 
world,  as  best  I  might. 

''  The   '  curse,'  again,  methinks  ! 

*'  For  a  while,  a  calm  succeeded  to  the 
tempest  of  passion  upon  which  I  had  been 
tossed. 

''  The  girl,  to  whom  my  betrayer  had  so 
willingly  offered  me  in  sacrifice,  would  not 
hearken  to  his  prayers.  Hence  his  desire  to 
end  his  wicked  Hfe.  She  left  our  shores,  and 
then,  touched  it  would  seem  with  compassion 
for  my  woes ;  a  compassion  which  was  born 
to  him  from  out  of  his  own  disappointed  love, 
he    offered    me    the    only    reparation    in    his 
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power.  We  were  married,  after  some  delay 
and  much  difficulty,  by  an  English  clergyman 
who  chanced  to  pass  our  way.  I  enclose  you 
the  certificate  of  our  marriage  ;  it  is  for  this 
reason,  that  I  have  written  to  you. 

'*  After  our  marriage,  so  soon,  at  least,  as  I 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  we  journeyed  to  another  country. 
There,  I  mixed  a  little  with  the  outside  world 
again  ;  but  we  always  passed  under  the 
feigned  name  of  'Royston.'  I  would  have  had 
it  otherwise,  but,  alas.  Influence  departs  with 
virtue  !  Of  that  one  terrible  evening  in  our 
lives,  we  never  spoke  together  but  once. 
Then,  my  husband  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
me,  as  his  saviour  from  the  death  of  a  suicide. 
I  took  his  thanks  ;  and,  I  kept  my  own  counsel 
respecting  my  thirst  for  vengeance,  thinking 
grimly  the  while  how  well  I  also  had  learned 
to  dissemble. 

'^  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  bring 
peace.     I  had  no  idol  now.     It  was  shattered, 
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broken,  gone  ;  and,  I  ground  the  fragments 
into  powder,  stamping  them  down  with  cold 
contempt  and  mocking  smiles.  I  tried  no 
tender  renew^als — no  patient  setting  up  again 
— no  rebuilding. 

*'  Perhaps,  my  husband  felt,  without  com- 
prehending it,  the  change  which  had  come 
over  me.  Perhaps,  he  resented  it.  I  know  not. 
Those,  who  give  nothing,  are  apt  to  be  ex- 
acting. Those,  who  barter  rubbish,  try  hard 
to  win  pure  gold  in  exchange. 

"  Anyhow,  he  wanted  that,  from  me,  for 
which  he  had  no  thought  of  making  a  fair 
return.  After  a  while,  he  brutally  confessed, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  all-absorbing 
affection  (if  such  it  could  be  termed)  for  her 
to  whom  I  had  last  heard  him  whisper  his 
tale  of  love.  Angry  words  ensued.  Nay  ! 
from  that  time  they  became  frequent.  Bitter 
were  his  taunts,  and  equally  bitter  were  my 
retorts,  until  one  day,  in  savage  rage,  he 
struck  me,  and,  adding  insult  to  injury,  sneer- 
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ingly  defied  me  to  prove  my  marriage.  I  could 
bear  no  more.  I  turned  from  his  presence, 
and  a  few  hours  aftenvards  took  my  way  to 
England,  determined  to  tell  my  miserable 
tale  to  the  friends  of  my  youth,  in  the  hope, 
that  by  them,  my  husband  might  be  induced 
to  acknowledge  our  union.  And,  I  had  yet 
another  motive,  beside  this  one. 

"  When  once  away  from  him,  I  thought  that 
perchance  some  lingering  touch  of  affec- 
tion for  me  :  some  memory  of  by-gone  days 
might  soften  him,  and  induce  him  to  pro- 
claim our  marriage,   at  any  rate  to   you. 

"  But,  in  leaving  my  husband,  I  greatly 
erred.  I  only  gave,  by  so  doing,  my  rival 
an  advantage  over  me  which  was  short- 
sighted unto  blindness,  while  the  old  heart 
sickness  to  look  upon  his  face — the  old 
yearning  to  lie  yet  again  upon  his  breast — 
comes  back  to  me,  even  now,  with  redoubled 
force.     I  struggle  against  it,  but,  as  well  may 
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an  infant  strive  to  free  itself  from  the  grasp 
of  a  giant,  as  I  to  overcome  my  re-awakened 
love  for  my  husband. 

*'  It  is  '  the  curse  '  and  I  am  powerless. 

"  This  is  how  the  pall  is  well-nigh  suffocat- 
ing me.  It  may  press  closer  and  closer, 
until  I  sink  beneath  its  weight.  But  I  will 
not  perish  with  the  brand  of  '  impostor '  upon 
my  brow.  I  cannot  die  thus  further  dis- 
honoured. My  coffin  plate  must  bear  the 
name  to  which  I  have  a  right.  I  have  written 
to  warn  my  husband,  that  I  am  sending  this 
to  you. 

"  Whether  he  will,  or  whether  he  will  not, 
he,  too,  must  hear  this  '  Roll-Call.' 

"  Once,  I  stood,  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
had  loved  me  in  the  days  of  my  spotless 
girlhood.  I  told  her  my  story  as  I  have  told 
it  to  you.  She  did  not  believe  it.  Her 
sympathy,  in  consequence,  was  as  scant  as 
her  credence  in  my  protestations.      I  do  not 
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seek  to  present  myself  before  you,  Ralph 
Grant — I  would  not  so  pain  you — but — listen 
to  me ! 

''  Upon  this  paper  I  protest,  before  God, 
and  those  Holy  Angels  whose  help  I  dare  not 
ask,  that  I,  who,  in  my  fallen  misery,  am 
known  to  men  and  women  but  as  *  Alice 
Royston,'  am  in  very  truth,  the  lawfully 
wedded  wife  of — Arthur  Greatorix." 

The  manuscript  fell  from  the  hands  of 
Esme,  while  a  wail  of  despair  broke  from  her 
trembling  lips.  Before  it  died  away  and 
almost  as  if  in  answer  to  its  cry,  the  portiere 
was  thrown  suddenly  back,  and  George  Max- 
well entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A   DARING   INTRUDER. 

With  ashen  cheek,  and  with  horror-dilated 
eyes,  Esme  turned  a  startled,  pitiful,  wonder- 
ing gaze  upon  the  intruder. 

George  Maxwell  answered  the  gaze  by  an 
easy,  off-hand  apology,  for  the  liberty  of  his 
intrusion. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  roused  her  to  a 
more  immediate  comprehension  of  her  posi- 
tion. Re-possessIng  herself  of  the  leaves  of 
the  *'  Roll-Call, '^  she  rose  slowly  from  her 
seat,  staggered  to  the  fire-place,  and  in- 
stinctively stretched  out  her  hand  towards  the 
bell.  The  rope  was  gone.  For  a  moment 
she  looked  vacantly  at  the  piece  which  still 
lay  upon  the  floor  ;  and  then  her  eyes  wan- 
dered    upwards    to    the    fragment     hanging 
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from  the  ceiling.  But  although  she  thus 
regarded  the  riven  pieces,  and  although  an 
instant  before  she  had  fixed  her  gaze  upon 
the  face  of  George  Maxwell,  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other,  of  these  objects,  chased,  for 
one  short  second  from  her  brain,  those  terrible 
words  which  had  called  that  stricken  cry  of 
despair  from  out  of  her  agonized  lips. 

Dashed  with  fearful  suddenness  from  a 
summit  of  bliss  to  an  abyss  of  untold  woe — 
with  her  only  means  for  raising  an  alarm 
broken  at  her  feet  ;  and  with  the  man,  whom 
of  all  others  she  most  disliked,  thus  imperti- 
nently before  her,  Esme  realised  nothing  with 
distinctness  save  that  most  awful  protestation, 
which  coupled,  as  wife,  the  name  of  another 
woman  with  that  of  Arthur  Greatorix.  The 
words  seemed  to  dance  in  letters  of  fire,  above, 
below,  and  around  her  ;  she  could  not  escape 
from  their  flaming  horror — they  scorched,  they 
burned  her  fair  young  brow,  and  as  if  to  ward 
them  off,  she  hfted  up  her  hands  which  held 
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the  fatal  manuscript,  then  shrank  back,  and 
hid  her  face. 

Utterly  misunderstanding  these  unequivocal 
manifestations  of  terror,  George  Maxwell  drew 
closer  to  her  trembhng  figure. 

'^  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Greatorix  !  I 
am  neither  a  burglar,  nor  a  ruffian.  Permit 
me  to  repeat  my  apology,  for  my  intrusion  at 
this  late  hour,  and  allow  me  also  to  add  to  it 
another,  which  is  equally  sincere,  for  my 
wanton  destruction  of  that  gorgeous  work  of 
art,  your  beautiful  bell-rope.  For  the  first 
breach  of  etiquette,  the  intricacies  of  your 
country  lanes  must  bear  the  blame,  since, 
had  they  proved  less  bewildering  to  my 
limited  faculty  for  understanding  localities,  I 
should  have  presented  myself  before  you 
some  hours  earlier.  Your  lamp,  however, 
revealed  your  shadow  to  me  as  I  passed  the 
window  of  this  charming  apartment,  or  I 
should  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  an  inter- 
view  with    you    to-night.       For    my    second 
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offence,  I  would  simply  urge  In  extenuation 
thereof,  that  I  have  sojourned  in  wild  coun- 
tries, among  men  and  beasts  as  wild  as  their 
land,  but  the  one  atom  in  creation  which  I 
fear  and  abhor  above  all  others,  is  the  tongue 
of  that  particular  animal  which,  in  civilized 
England,  you  call  your  domestic  servant.  I 
have  already  discovered  that  your  numerous 
servitors  are  by  no  means  slack  in  their  use 
of  this  unpleasantly  dangerous  member,  and 
that  they,  according  to  the  role  of  their 
species,  do  but  look  upon  speech  as  a  means 
whereby  the  private  affairs  of  their  rulers  may 
be  discussed.  Moreover,  with  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  feminine  timidity,  I  felt  assured  that 
your  first  impulse,  upon  witnessing  my  unex- 
pected entree,  would  be  to  ring  your  bell.  It 
is  imperatively  necessary  that  our  interview 
should  be  of  a  strictly  private  nature ;  there- 
fore was  it,  that  I  ventured,  to  immolate  your 
bell-rope,  upon  the  shrine  of  caution.  Permit 
me,  once  again,  to  apologise  for  the  deed.     I 
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pledge  myself  that  in  colour,  fabric,  and 
beauty,  it  shall  be  restored  in  all  its  pristine 
magnificence." 

This  impertinent  harangue  was  partially,  if 
not  entirely,  lost  upon  Esme.  In  the  din  of 
contending  emotions  which  rent  her  bosom, 
she  heard,  but  only,  as  though  she  did  not 
hear. 

She  still  held  the  ''  Roll-Call,'^  that  terrible 
witness  to  perfidy  and  shame — that  slayer  of 
all  joy  in  the  present — that  annihilator  of  all 
innocent  hopes  for  the  future — firmly  clutched 
between  her  clenched  fingers,  while  with 
starting  eyes  she  still  looked  shudderingly 
around  her. 

But  she  did  not  speak,  and  her  silence 
slightly  abashed  her  unwelcome  visitor.  Con- 
sequently, his  manner  was  somewhat  con- 
strained, as  he  continued  — 

''  I  had  better,  perhaps,  proceed  to  business 
at  once,  Mrs.  Greatorix.  You  will  easily  con- 
ceive that  none  but  matters  of  urgent  import- 
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would  have  brought  me  here,  In  such  a 
manner  and  at  such  a  time.  Without  further 
circumlocution,  therefore,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand, that  my  purpose  is  to  make  a  bargain 
with  you.     Your  husband  is  "  — 

^'  My — husband  !  "  interrupted  Esme,  in 
tones  so  low,  so  husky,  and  so  full  of  con- 
centrated agony,  that,  George  Maxwell's  face 
lost  its  sneer,  in  sheer  amazement,  ''  my 
husband — is" — she  paused,  shivering  from 
head  to  foot  like  a  tender  blossom  in  an 
angry  gust,  and  with  a  faint  cry,  moaned  out, 
*'  I  know  all  that  you  have  come  to  say. 
There  is  nothing  left,  for  you  to  tell." 

For  once,  in  his  untrue  life,  George  Max- 
well was  no  actor.  The  piteous  words,  so 
piteously  uttered,  perplexed  him,  even  more 
than  the  comparative  indifference  with  which 
Esme  had  seemed  to  regard  his  presence.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature,  however,  to  be  taken 
aback,  to  any  considerable  degree,  whatsoever 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  might  be. 
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"  Pardon  me,"  he  began,  '^  we  are,  I  think, 
playing  at  cross  purposes.  Will  you  buy  a 
secret  of  me?  " 

He  waited  for  an  answer  ;  but,  no  sound 
came,  from  the  lips  of  Esme. 

*'  Listen,  Mrs.  Greatorix,"  he  continued,  "  I 
have  "  — 

But  before  he  could  proceed  further  a 
sudden  passion  of  indignation  swept  over 
Esme.  With  her  white  lips  quivering  pain- 
fully, she  exclaimed  — 

''  No  ;  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  will  not  hsten  to 
you.  I  request  that  you  will  leave  this  room 
immediately — this  house." 

"  This  a  deuced  deal  better,"  muttered 
George  Maxwell  to  himself,  '^  I  can  stand  a 
rowing,  but  that  stony  stare,  from  those  big 
orbs,  was  getting  too  much  for  me.  The 
game  wasn't  worth  a  rushlight,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  proverbial  chandelier  with  that  beauti- 
ful girl  looking  like  a  lovely  statue." 

Then,   he  said  aloud   to  Esme,    while  his. 
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usual  easy  effrontery  returned  to  his 
manner  — 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  disobey  your  commands, 
which,  at  any  other  time,  would,  I  assure  you, 
meet  with  my  unhesitating  obedience.  But, 
will  you  not  be  seated,  while  I  unfold  the 
nature  of  the  errand  upon  which  I  have 
come  ?  I  perfectly  understand  that  you  con- 
sider my  visit  to  be  both  an  outrage  upon 
conventionality,  and  an  impertinence  to  your- 
self.'^ 

Esme  made  no  reply  ;  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  with  her  panting  breath,  while,  every  now 
and  then,  she  pressed  her  hand  across  her 
throat,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  prevent 
the  escape,  therefrom,  of  all  sounds  of  distress. 
She  would  have  spoken,  but  she  could  not. 

George  Maxwell  kept  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  continued  — 

**  That,  which  I  have  to  say,  concerns  you, 
as  well  as  your  husband  ;  I  may  add,  it  con- 
cerns me  also.       Come,   Mrs.  Greatorix !  will 
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you  not  hear  what  the  bargain  Is,  which  I  wish 
to  propose  to  you  ?     I  pledge  my  honour  '*  — 

But  to  what  extent,  or  upon  what  account, 
George  Maxwell  proposed  to  pledge  that 
commodity  which  he  was  pleased  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  ''  honour,"  Esme  did  not 
wait  to  hear.  Again  Interrupting  him,  she 
said,  although  with  momentarily  Increasing 
difficulty  — 

*'  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  presume 
to  remain  here.  I  desire  once  more  that  you 
will  leave  me." 

''  You  will  not  be  friends — tant  pis^^  he 
returned,  affectedly.  '^  Mrs.  Grant  must 
answer  for  this.  I  asked  to  see  you  this 
afternoon,  but,  she  assured  me,  that  my 
request  could  not  possibly  be  granted.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  me,  therefore,  but  to 
make  minute  enquiries  respecting  the  precise 
locaHty  of  your  boudoir,  and  to  take  the 
matter  into  my  own  hands.  Moreover,  I  was 
armed   with    the    knowledge,    through    Mrs 
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Grant,  of  the  absence  of  your  husband  ;  and 
here,  I  am  reminded  that  it  is  growing  late. 
Another  quart-d' heure  and  I  must  away. 
There  are  skeletons  in  every  house.  Have  a 
care,  Mrs.  Greatorix,  lest,  in  refusing  to  hearken 
to  me,  the  spectre,  which  lurks  in  your  own 
home,  becomes  a  show,  and  a  wonder,  to  a 
gaping  world.  I  am  not  generally  considered 
to  be  a  fool,  but  it  remains  for  you  to  decide, 
whether  I  have  made  the  errand  of  one,  in 
coming  to  you,  to-night." 

*'  Most  assuredly  you  have,"  repHed  Esme, 
with  all  the  firmness  which  she  could  assume. 

He  looked  surprised  again,  surprised  at  the 
want  of  effect  which  his  words  of  innuendo 
produced.  He  hoped,  at  least,  to  have 
kindled  a  curiosity  which  should  have  occa-- 
sioned  her  to  put  some  interrogation  to  him. 
Simple  and  dignified  objection  to  his  presence 
and  conversation  disconcerted  his  plans  of 
operation.  Something  different  must  be 
hazarded.     Therefore,  with  an  affectation  of 
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friendly  counsel  upon  his  tongue,  but  with 
the  glitter  of  a  deadly  malice  in  his  dark, 
cunning  eyes,  he  said — 

''  Think  calmly,  before  you  decide  to  reject 
my  offer.  I  would  serve  you,  if  you  would 
have  it  so.  Young  and  superlatively  lovely  as 
you  are,  would  it  not  touch  your  pride,  and 
quench  some  of  that  disdain  with  which  you 
have  thought  fit  to  treat  me  to-night,  if  it 
were  blazed  abroad — yelled  forth  from  the 
very  housetops — that  other  charms,  which 
have  proved  more  potent  than  your  own,  have 
for  long  enslaved  your  husband  ;  and  "  — 

The  cruel  words  carried  meaning  sure  and 
dire  to  her  half-paralyzed  understanding,  and 
drew  from  her  a  cry  so  shrill,  that  the 
audacity  of  George  Maxwell  was  checked, 
and  making  ready  for  escape,  he  moved 
with  terrified  haste  towards  the  portiere. 
Finding,  however,  that  all  remained  quiet, 
and  that  the  sorrowful  expression  of  dismay 
from  Esme  produced    no  result  from   either 
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the  outer  world,  or  from  any  member  of  the 
household,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  with 
renewed  effrontery  again  addressed  her  — 

^'  I  travel  upon  the  low  level,  as,  perhaps, 
you  have  discovered.  We  are  not  likely  to 
journey  for  long  together,  but,  we  have  met  at 
a  junction"  in  our  lives,  to-night.  Before  we 
branch  therefrom,  it  is  for  you  to  determine 
whether  we  push  fonvard  in  comparative 
safety,  or  come  to  a  collision  which  may 
destroy  one,  if  not  both  of  us.  And,  remem- 
ber, others  besides  ourselves  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  catastrophe.  A  piece  of  use- 
less paper  given  from  out  of  your  keeping 
into  mine  will  avert  all  mischief.  I  have 
no  chivalry,  in  my  nature.  I  have  hung  out 
the  danger  signals.  Henceforth,  I  shall  look 
only  to  my  own  safety.  You,  and  the  fool- 
hardy, alone  disregard  warnings.'* 

**  My  safety  can  never,  in  any  way,  depend 
upon  you,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  gasped  Esme,  reso- 
lutely. 
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A  low,  sarcastic  laugh  prefaced  an  intended 
reply ;  but,  before  it  could  be  framed  into 
speech,  the  window  was  burst  violently  open, 
and,  amid  the  crash  of  falling  glass,  Arthur 
Greatorix  sprang  into  the  room. 

The  moment  which  ensued  was  such  an 
one  as  comes  but  to  few  in  life. 

When  once  within  the  apartment,  Arthur 
stood  as  if  transfixed,  his  head  thrown  back, 
his  broad  chest  heaving  with  excitement  ; 
while  the  livid  hue  of  cowardice  overspread  the 
downcast  face  of  George  Maxwell.  He  was 
the  first,  however,  to  move.  Determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  brave  out  the  turn  which  cir- 
cumstances had  thus  unexpectedly  taken,  he 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  flung 
himself  carelessly  into  a  chair. 

''  Hound,  coward,  vagabond,  impostor, 
liar !  Have  I  found  you  at  last  ?  What  are 
you  doing  here?'^  thundered  Arthur  Great- 
orix, in  ungovernable  fury  ;  and  striding 
across  the  room,  he  lifted  the  intruder  from 
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his  seat,  and.  then,  dropped  him  down  again, 
as  though  he  were  picking  a  caterpillar  from 
off  a  leaf. 

*'  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  this,"  George 
Maxwell  hissed,  recovering  his  feet,  and 
striving  to  look  unconcerned. 

"  Silence  !  "  shouted  Arthur  sternly,  moving 
at  the  same  time  towards  Esme,  and  standing 
before  her  as  she  cowered  trembling  and 
afraid  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 
But,  somehow,  she  shrank  strangely  from  the 
shelter  which  he  thus  strove  to  render  to  her 
from  George  Maxwell. 

''  Silence  !  "  repeated  Arthur  again,  as  once 
more  George  Maxwell  essayed  to  speak. 
Then,  turning  to   Esme,  Arthur  said   to   her 

gently  — 

*'  Go  into  the  next  room,  my  darling ;  I 
will  be  with  you  directly." 

Esme,  however,  did  not  stir,  and  before 
Arthur  could  reiterate  his  request  George 
Maxwell  said,  insolently  — 
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''  You  are  drunk,  and  your  wife's  boudoir 
is  no  place  for  a  drunken  brawl.  You  have 
bestowed  a  few  complimentary  epithets  upon 
me,  with  which  I  feel  honoured  ;  but  "  — 

'^  Go,  Esme  darling,"  urged  Arthur  im- 
ploringly. 

*'  You  need  not  trouble  Mrs.  Greatorix  to 
go  away,"  broke  in  George  Maxwell,  ''  I  am 
about  to  take  my  departure.  Look  well  to 
yourself,  Arthur  Greatorix.  Your  wife  and  I 
might  have  made  a  satisfactory  compact 
to-night,  but  you  did  not  give  us  time  to 
come  to  terms.  I  have  not  so  disturbed  you, 
in  your  love-making  to  AHce.  A  little  more 
generosity  upon  your  part,  therefore,  towards 
me  would  have  been  but  fair.     Au  revoirf 

What  was  it  which  stayed  the  already 
uplifted  arm  of  Arthur  Greatorix  from  taking 
summary  vengeance  upon  the  sneering  utterer 
of  these  words,  who,  with  a  swaggering  and 
jaunty  gait,  daintily  picked  his  way  through 
the  pieces  of  glass  which  strewed  the  carpet, 
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and  with  a  slight  gesture  of  farewell  towards 
Esme,  stepped  lightly  through  the  burst-open 
window  into  the  night  air  ? 

What  meant  that  low  moan,  followed  by 
that  hushed  sob  ? 

Arthur  Greatorix  heard  it,  and  knew  not  its 
meaning,  although,  his  arm  fell  powerlessly  to 
his  side,  when  it  smote  upon  his  ear. 

George  Maxwell  heard  it  also,  and  George 
Maxwell,  as  he  heard,  believed  that  he  com- 
prehended its  w^ail. 

Anyhow,  he  took  advantage  of  the  tem- 
porary diversion  which  it  created.  Looking 
back  into  the  lighted  room,  which  he  had  just 
quitted,  the  figures  of  Esme  and  Arthur  were 
plainly  visible.  For  a  second,  George  Max- 
well regarded  them  intently.  Then,  as  he 
saw  Esme  withdraw  herself  from  the  arm 
which  was  cast  around  her,  he  muttered 
scoffingly  — 

"  A  fiver  upon  the  outsider  yet.  I  have 
given    a    straight    tip    for   a  tolerably  heavy 
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matrimonial    row,    at    all    events.     The    field 
against    the    favourite,     for    any    amount    of 
odds,"  he  went  on,  ruthlessly  trampling  down 
flowers,   and  speeding  over  trimly-kept   bor- 
ders,  as  he   continued  his    mutterings.     His 
speed,   however,   did  not  appear  to  interfere 
with  his  self-complacency,  since  a  low  chuckle 
of    fiendish    delight    mingled    often  with   his 
spoken  reflections.    But  his  self-complacency, 
together  with   his  reflections,  was  cut   short 
by  the  unmistakeable  tokens  of   a  pursuing 
footstep.       He  was   both   quick   of  thought, 
and   swift  of  foot.     Without  a  moment  lost 
in  hesitation,   he  jumped  over  a  moderately 
low  iron  fence  which  divided  the  immediate 
grounds   of  the  house  from  their  more  park- 
like surroundings,  and,  after  a  smart  run  of 
about   a   quarter  of  a   mile,  gained  the  lane 
in  which  some  hours  before  he  had  met  Flora 
Grant.     Crossing  this,  he   dived  swiftly  into 
the  wood,  and  made  for  an  opening  on  the 
VOL.  III.  K 
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other  side  of  It,  near  to  which,  as  before,  he 
had  secured  his  mare.  Gaining  her  side,  he 
vaulted  Into  his  saddle. 

"  Trespassers  beware,"  he  cried  mock- 
ingly, as  he  pointed  with  his  riding  whip  to  a 
board,  which,  nailed  to  a  tree  close  by,  bore 
the  Inscription.  "  Trespassers  beware,"  he 
repeated,  looking  up  again  at  the  large  white 
letters  which  the  moonlight  made  visible. 
''  I  should  advise  Greatorix,  the  colossal,  to 
place  a  duplicate  of  this  warning  over  the 
entrance  to  his  wife's  charmingly  got  up 
boudoir.  By  Jove !  I  can  hear  his  heavy 
step  breaking  down  the  small  bushes  In  his 
way  ;  thanks  to  their  dry  condition  for  letting 
me  know,  by  their  crackling,  which  way  mine 
adversary  cometh.  Yolcks,  my  little  mare ; 
we  are  pretty  fast,  I  think !  We  must  be 
caught,  before  we  can  be  '  prosecuted  as  the 
law  directs.'  Steer  clear  of  the  jaws  of  the 
law,  and  bolt  when  they  open  to  swallow  you. 
Such    Is    my    heraldic    motto."      And   with 
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another  gay  ''  Yoicks,  my  little  mare  !  "   the 
speaker  vanished  in  the  distance. 

George  Maxwell  had  been  correct  in  his 
surmise  concerning  the  pursuing  footstep. 
Hot  and  angered,  Arthur  Greatorix  was  push- 
ing his  way  through  briar  and  bramble  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  But  he  was  too 
late.  The  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  told  him 
that  his  pursuit  was  vain.  He  had  but 
waited,  after  the  departure  of  George  Max- 
well, to  summon  assistance  for  Esme  ;  but 
those  few  minutes,  which  had  elapsed  while 
he  so  waited,  had  lost  him  an  advantage, 
which  he  could  not  recover. 

'^ Hound  and  coward!"  he  roared,  furiously. 
^'  Poltroon  and  deceiver!" 

But  the  silence  which  followed  his  angry 
shouts  showed  him  the  present  impotency  of 
his  wrath. 

He  paused.  The  quiet  night  seemed  to 
reproach  him  for  the  indulgence  of  his  un- 
governable passion,  while  the  night  air  cooled 
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the  angry  heat  of  his  brow.  For  a  moment^ 
uncertain  what  to  do,  he  meditated  making  a 
fresh  start  after  the  horseman.  But  even 
while  he  so  meditated,  the  image  of  Esme,  of 
her  terror-stricken  face,  and  her  shrinking 
form,  together  with  her  wild,  imploring  and 
incoherent  words,  rose  up  before  him,  and  he 
dashed  homewards  with  headlong  speed. 

We  all  know  how  swift  thought  is.  As 
Arthur  sped  along,  a  thousand  questions 
and  conjectures  tormented  him.  What  had 
brought  George  Maxwell  to  Thorndyke  ? 
How  did  he  know  Esme  ?  Why  did  she 
moan  so  piteously  ?  What  made  her  look 
so  frightened  when  he,  Arthur,  had  stooped 

to  kiss  her  ? 

These,    and    the    like    queries,  with    many 

others   to  take  their   place,  as  they  rose  up 

and  were  dismissed,  kept  pace  with  his  flying 

feet.     Legion,   perhaps,  would   best   describe 

his  manifold  surmises. 

That  pitiful  cry,  which  the  taunting  words 
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of  George  Maxwell  had  wrung  from  Esme, 
had  been  heard  by  Arthur.  As  he  neared 
his  home,  somewhat  earlier  than  he  could 
have  been  expected  to  arrive,  the  sound  of 
the  voice  of  Esme,  as  if  in  distress,  reached 
him.  He  thought  it  must  be  fancy,  never- 
theless it  quickened  his  movements.  Driving 
rapidly  into  his  stable-yard,  and  without  w^ait- 
ing  to  come  round  by  the  hall  door,  near  to 
which  Pickard  was  in  waiting,  Arthur  crossed 
the  lawn  towards  the  apartments  of  his  wife. 
The  sound  of  a  man  speaking  within  them 
arrested  his  attention  immediately.  Without 
w^aitins  for  consideration  he  smashed  the  win- 
dow,  and  effected  the  entrance  which  has  been 
already  described. 

He  remembered  all  this,  as  once  more 
drawing  close  to  his  home,  he  observed  lights 
gleaming  from  many  of  its  windows.  The 
household  was  evidently  astir.  He  pressed 
forward,  and  gained  an  entrance  by  a  side  or 
garden  door. 
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The  first  person  whom  he  encountered,, 
after  his  entrance,  was  Flora  Grant,  whose 
anxiety,  for  once,  was  not  set  exclusively 
upon  herself.  As  soon  as  she  beheld  Arthur, 
she  cried  — 

'*  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?  The 
window  in  the  boudoir  is  all  broken  to  pieces  ; 
Esme  is  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  no  one  can 
tell  me  what  has  happened.  I  have  heard 
such  strange  noises  ever  since  I  went  to  bed, 
but  I  did  not  know  you  had  come  home,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  so  much  alarmed. 
Marie  is  keeping  a  most  absurd  watch  over 
Esme  ;  she  waved  me  off,  when  I  tried  to  go 
into  her  room,  as  if  I  had  the  small-pox  or 
scarlet  fever." 

*'  Where  is  Esme  ?"    asked  Arthur  quickly. 

''  Why,  in  her  room,  of  course  !  How 
very  odd  I "  continued  Flora  Grant,  reflec- 
tively ;  ''  I  don't  believe  that  Marie  knows 
you  have  returned,  for  she  asked  me  to  tell 
you,  when   you   came   back  ;  yes,  I   am   sure 
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she  said,  when  you  came  back,  not  to  disturb 
Esme.^' 

^' Marie  knows  that  I  have  returned  home. 
I  left  her  with  Esme  only  a  few  minutes 
back,"  interrupted  Arthur,  impatiently. 

''How  very  peculiar!  Well,  I  can't  make 
it  all  out ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  are  not  to  go 
near  Esme.  She  is  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and,  according  to  Marie,  she  is  half 
asleep  already." 

''  Not  to  go  to  Esme  !  "  repeated  Arthur,  in 
dismay. 

*'  No ;  not  upon  any  account.  She  won't 
even  admit  me.  It  is  very  odd,  certainly,  but 
so  it  is.  Esme  is  never  very  considerate,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned." 

Arthur  was  silent.  He  was  not  surprised 
that  his  little  wife  should  desire  to  hide  her 
agitation  from  Flora  Grant.  He  too,  was 
anxious  that  it,  together  with  the  cause  of  it, 
should  be  kept  a  secret  from  that  lady,  at 
any  rate  until  he  himself  should  better  under- 
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stand  all  the  bearings  of  this  same  agitation. 
But  that  the  prohibition,  which  affected  Flora 
Grant,  should  include  himself  also,  was  a 
vastly  different  matter.  Hence  his  silence. 
He  had  pictured,  but  a  moment  before,  Esme 
clinging  to  him  while  he  soothed  away  all 
traces  of  her  recent  perturbation,  and,  with 
this  picture,  he  had  dreamed  of  a  full  expla- 
nation from  her  of  the  mysterious  conversa- 
tion, which  he  found  her  holding  with  the 
equally  mysterious  George  Maxwell.  But 
none  of  this  would  he  have  Flora  Grant  to 
know.  Wherefore,  rallying  his  self-command, 
he  said  with  well  assumed  carelessness  — 

*'  The  train  was  marvellously  punctual  to- 
night, and  I  came  along  at  no  end  of  a  pace 
from  the  station.  I  was  full  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  I  expected  to  be.  I  didn't  want 
to  awake  every  soul  in  the  house,  by  ringing 
the  hall  door  bell,  so  I  got  in  by  the  boudoir 
window,  and,  like  a  clumsy  fool,  I  managed 
somehow  to  make  a  pretty  considerable  smash 
of  it." 
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''  Oh !  "  returned  Flora  Grant,  with  a  yawn, 
^'  then  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  return  to  my 
room." 

"I  think  so,"  repHed  Arthur,  ^'unless,  in- 
deed, you  intend  to  make  me  answerable  for 
the  loss  of  some  of  that  bloom  which  has 
made  you  look  so  charming  lately.  The  hour 
for  beauty  sleep  is  nearly  over,  you  know." 

It  was  a  grand  coup.  Flora  Grant  retired 
upon  the  best  possible  terms  with  herself, 
and,  marvel  of  marvels,  with  her  host  also ! 

After  Flora  Grant  had  really  gone,  notwith- 
standing the  message  from  Marie  which  he 
had  received,  Arthur  stole  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber  of  his  wife,  and  softly  knocked 
upon  its  polished  panels.  In  answer  to  his 
cautious  summons,  Marie  stealthily  turned 
the  handle  from  the  inside,  and  opening  the 
door  just  wide  enough  to  permit  the  extreme 
tip  of  her  nose  to  become  visible,  she  obtruded 
a  warning  finger,  by  way  of  enforcing  silence, 
through  the  remarkably  small  aperture. 
Arthur  held  his  breath.     He  had  not  spoken. 
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therefore  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
obey  the  warning,  and  become  more  silent 
than  heretofore.  Presently,  the  finger  dis- 
appeared, and  then,  as  if  mollified  by  the  per- 
fect quiescence  of  her  master,  Marie  squeezed 
her  somewhat  portly  person  through  the  still 
but  very  partially  opened  doorway,  and  stood 
at  his  side.  He  was  very  submissive  in  her 
hands.  Gathering  from  her  demeanour  that 
she  intended  to  allow  of  no  conversation 
within  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  room 
which  she  had  just  left,  he,  treading  softly 
and  slowly  as  she  did,  followed  her. 

Thus  they  proceeded  in  "  follow-my-leader" 
like  fashion,  until  they  reached  a  hall  table 
at  some  distance  from  their  starting  point. 
Here  Marie  halted,  and,  turning  to  Arthur, 
she  said  gravely  and  respectfully  — 

"  My  mistress  is  very  tired  ;  she  particularly 
wishes  not  to  be  disturbed,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  But,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  her,  just 
for  one  moment,"  rejoined  Arthur. 
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''  Indeed,  sir  ;  it  will  be  better  not,"  urged 
Marie ;  "  my  mistress  is,  I  hope,  already 
asleep.  She  has  requested  me  to  remain  in 
her  dressing-room  to-night." 

What  could  Arthur  do?  His  brow  con- 
tracted gloomily.  With  as  good  a  grace  as- 
he  could  command,  however,  he  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  when  Marie 
turned  to  leave  him,  he  made  one  more 
•  appeal  to  her.  Tip-toeing  after  her,  as  she 
was  about  to  disappear,  he  said  — 

"  If  Mrs.  Greatorix  should  wish  to  see 
me,  you  know,  Marie — should  be  awake,  I 
mean,  please  let  me  know.  I  shall  be  in  the 
library.      Of  course,  I  shall  not  go  to  bed." 

Marie  listened  attentively,  and,  after  having 
given  the  required  reply  to  the  injunctions  of 
her  master,  was  about  to  proceed  on  her  way. 
But  she  was  stopped  again. 

''You  quite  understand,  Marie.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  Mrs.  Greatorix — not  to  dis- 
turb her — but — but  if  she's  awake,  you  know."" 
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''  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Marie,  as  demurely 
as  before. 

Arthur  would  have  spoken  again,  but,  made 
wise  by  experience,  Marie  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and  she  disappeared  like  magic.  When 
left  alone,  he  was  once  more  assailed  by  a 
host  of  reflections. 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  been,"  he  thought 
aloud,  ^'to  attend  to  these  chattering  women, 
and  their  confounded  rubbish.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  Esme  would  rather  see  me.  I'm  hanged 
if  I  don't  make  another  attempt." 

Fired  with  this  idea,  he  once  more  applied 
his  knuckles  gently  to  the  door  which  barred 
him  from  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

Marie  appeared  as  before. 

"  Asleep,  sir,"  she  whispered  so  softly, 
that  none  but  anxious  ears  would  have  caught 
the  syllables,  and  again  the  door  was  tightly 
closed. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

NEWS    AND    SCANDAL. 

''Is  your  friend  Mr.  Greatorix  disappointed 
that,  he  has  a  daughter,  instead  of  a  son  and 
heir  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hope,  Bertie's  mother,  of 
Lord  Oakdene,  who,  while  balancing  himself 
upon  the  step  of  her  carriage  at  Lord's,  was 
dividing  his  attention  between  its  occupants, 
and  the  two  last  wickets  of  the  final  innings 
of  the  Etonians. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match  ;  consequently,  excitement  was  at  its 
highest  pitch,  and  a  deafening  shout,  such  as 
only  the  lungs  of  public  school  men  and  boys 
can  produce,  drowned  whatever  more,  the 
curiosity  of  the  lady  might  have  induced  her 
to  enquire,  respecting  the  baby  which  had 
been  born  at  Thorndyke. 
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''  Wasn't  that  awfully  good  ? "  roared 
Bertie,  who,  resplendent  in  the  glory  of  a 
prodigious  light-blue  neck-tie,  was  perched  in 
some  incomprehensible  fashion  upon  the 
crowded  coach  box. 

*'  Splendid  !  "  he  continued,  enthusiastic- 
ally, growing  hoarser  every  moment,  and 
more  crimson  in  the  face,  ''  fifty  runs,  and 
not  out  yet.  Harrow,  will  be  licked,  to  a 
moral  certainty." 

"  Bwavo,"  shouted  Lord  Oakdene,  as  a 
fresh  crack,  told  that  another  all-conquering 
hit  had  succeeded  to  the  last  ;  while,  the  next 
instant,  in  spite  of  the  fieet  Harrow  legs  which 
sped  after  it,  the  ball  was  spinning  far  away. 

''Bwavo,  bwavo,  well  wun !  "  he  bellowed, 
in  concert  with  Bertie  and  the  other  men  of 
their  party,  as  the  runs,  sure  and  fast,  were 
being  scored  for  the  light  blues. 

So  again  and  again  went  on  the  roaring, 
the  shouting,  and  the  bellowing,  until,  amid  a 
clapping  of  hands,  and  the  sparkle  of  eyes, 
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which  were  sometimes  as  blue  as  the  bonnets 
and  feathers  above  them,  the  victors  accepted 
their  noisy  triumph,  with  cheers,  which  were 
equally  noisy,  for  the  defeated. 

Everyone  looks  forward  with  a  certain 
degree  of  interest  to  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
cricket  match  !  It  has  been  well  called  the 
''  Goodwood  "  of  cricket  for  ladies.  Any- 
how, those  who  want  to  witness  good,  honest, 
English  excitement,  and  how  it  is  testified  by 
the  smiling  faces  of  pretty  women,  and  by' 
the  voices  and  hands  of  their  husbands, 
fathers,  brothers  and  lovers,  should  go  to  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match  at  Lord's, 
and  look  well  around  them. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  esprit  de  corps  more 
genuine,  and  more  lasting,  than  that  which 
binds  together  the  members  of  our  far-famed 
and  world-renowned  public  schools. 

To  Bertie  Hope  this  esprit  de  corps  was 
a  very  part  of  his  being,  permeating  all  his 
thoughts,    actions,    and    interests  ;    while    to 
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Lord  Oakdene,  It  was  hardly  less  potent. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Hope  put  to  him  the  very  natural  interro- 
gation respecting  the  feelings  of  Arthur 
Greatorix  with  regard  to  his  newly  born  babe, 
Lord  Oakdene  was  conscious  that  the  enthu- 
siasm, which  heretofore  had  glowed  in  his 
breast,  concerning  the  result  of  the  match, 
had  become  suddenly  cooler. 

By  pure  accident,  he  was  in  ignorance  that 
a  child  had  been  given  unto  Esme  and  Arthur. 
The  announcements  had  been  manifold,  con- 
cerning the  interesting  event,  but  they  had  es- 
caped the  notice  altogether  of  Lord  Oakdene. 

All  at  once,  when  Mrs.  Hope,  amid  cheers 
and  jests,  spoke  those  few  words  which  en- 
lightened him  upon  the  point  in  question, 
there  arose  to  his  memory,  a  shivering  girlish 
form  in  robes  of  white  with  flowing  locks^a 
dimly  lighted  room — the  rash  venture  of  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  touch — and,  so  arising, 
each  remembrance,  in  its  turn,  cast  a  spell  of 
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loneliness  over  his  spirit  which  no  surround- 
ing festivity  could  dispel. 

Truly  !  men  and  women,  as  well  as  things, 
are  not  always  ^'  what  they  seem." 

Lord  Oakdene,  to  the  world  around  him, 
seemed  gay. 

Lord  Oakdene,  to  himself,  was  inexpres- 
sibly sad. 

He  had  fought  many  a  sturdy  battle  with 
his  inner  man  since  he  had  parted  with  Esme 
long  months  before  at  Brashleigh,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  had  fought  them  well,  and 
conquered.  Nevertheless,  even  conquerors 
may  be  weary,  and  woeful,  at  times. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  sorry  when  Mrs.  Hope's 
equipage  started  for  "home,"  and  when  he 
could  take  his  leave,  both  of  her  and  of  the 
scene  which  had  become  distasteful  to  him. 

As  he  was  preparing  to  walk  to  his  Club, 
he  was  overtaken  by  Bertie. 

''  Going   to  walk,  Oakdene,  eh?     I  should 

VOL.  in.  L 
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like  to  stretch  my  legs  a  little,  so,  I  will  come 
with  you,  if  you  will  let  me." 

Such  were  Bertie's  first  words.  Lord  Oak- 
dene  did  not  gainsay  his  young  companion, 
much  as  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  a  little 
solitude  ;  for  solitude,  after  all,  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  enjoyed,  even  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare. 

Since,  however,  fate  had  doomed  Lord 
Oakdene,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  com- 
panionship, he  could  scarcely  have  been 
burdened  with  a  lighter  weight,  than  that 
which,  had  been  laid  upon  him,  in  the  shape 
of  young  Bertie  Hope. 

The  boy  was  not  only  light  hearted,  but 
he  was  lively,  and  glib  of  tongue,  and  by 
no  means  given  to  be  persistent  in  his  re- 
quirements for  answers  and  comments  to 
those  questions  and  subjects,  which,  in 
quick  succession,   he  put  and  touched  upon. 

Lord  Oakdene  might  talk,  or  not,  as  he 
chose.       It    mattered    little.       Bertie    would 
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rattle  on  with  equal  good-humour,  in  either 
case.  Indeed,  like  many  much  older,  and 
infinitely  wiser  individuals  than  himself, 
Bertie  was  very  fond  of  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  So,  with  a  little  shrug  of  resignation, 
Lord  Oakdene  indicated  his  intended  route, 
and  the  two  stepped  out  together. 

There  was  plenty,  en  passant,  for  Bertie  to 
amuse  himself  with,  by  way  of  discussion. 
The  match,  the  girls  in  dark-blue  bonnets, 
the  girls  in  light-blue  bonnets,  the  horses  of 
So-and-so's  drag,  the  champagne  somebody 
hung  out,  the  champagne  which  somebody 
else  failed  to  hang  out,  and  so  on.  To  all 
of  which  Lord  Oakdene  gave  a  half-amused, 
half-pitying,  and  half-envying  attention,  while 
sometimes,  when  the  dark  spirit  of  the  past 
enshrouded  his  perceptions,  he  gave  no  atten- 
tion at  all. 

Through  every  phase,  however,  Bertie  was 
imperturbably  loquacious  and  animated. 

At  last,  apropos  to  nothing  about  that  of 
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which  he  had  before  been  speaking,  he  ex- 
claimed — 

''  Did  my  mother  say  that  Mrs.  Greatorix 
has  a  Httle  boy?" 

''No." 

The  answer  came  promptly.  Moreover,  in 
its  nature,  as  well  as  In  the  tone  of  its 
delivery,  it  was  positive  enough  to  have 
silenced  most  persons. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Bertie  Hope,  who 
rejoined  persistently  — 

''Are  you  sure,  Oakdene?  I  could  swear 
that  I  heard  my  mother  tell  you  so." 

"  I  don't  think  you  did." 

"But  I  am  certain  that  I  did,"  cried 
Bertie,  growing  more  and  more  convinced, 
by  assertion,  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 

"  Never  be  certain  about  anything  in  this 
world,  old  fellow,"  returned  Lord  Oakdene. 

"  Well,  if  I  am  not  to  believe  either  my 
own  mother,  or  my  own  ears,  I  should  rather 
think  that  I  had  better  chuck  certainty  to  the 
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antipodes/'  exclaimed  Bertie  impetuously ; 
''but,"  he  continued,  ''if  you  are  so  certain 
that  I  did  not  hear  that  which  I  am  so  certain 
that  I  did  hear,  pray  what  was  it  that  I  did, 
or  that  I  did  not,  hear  ?  There's  a  bit  of  im- 
promptu logic  for  you,  that  licks  Epaminon- 
das  and  the  Thebans  into  a  cocked  hat," 
he  concluded,  laughing  immoderately. 

"  Steady,  steady,  Bertie,"  said  Lord  Oak- 
dene,  as  he  doffed  his  hat  to  a  bevy  of  fair 
ladies  who  drove  past  at  the  moment. 

"  Grave  as  a  judge,  and  steady  as  a 
lord,"  answered  Bertie,  putting  a  considerable 
amount  of  humorous  emphasis  upon  the  last 
word. 

At  almost  any  other  time  Lord  Oakdene 
would  have  been  infinitely  amused  by  the 
absurdity  of  his  companion.  But,  as  it  was, 
he  could  only  force  a  somewhat  grim  smile  to 
his  lips,  devoutly  hoping  meanwhile  that 
Esme  and  her  baby  had  been  forgotten  by 
Bertie. 
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For  the  space  of  ten  short  minutes  this 
hope  appeared  to  have  met  with  fulfilment. 
Bertie  had  gone  back  to  cricket,  to  Eton, 
to  feats  of  his  own  schooldays,  and  to  feats 
of  those  of  others.  But,  all  at  once,  he  veered 
round  to  the  subject  which  Lord  Oakdene  so 
dreaded. 

''  Mrs.  Greatorix  looks  jolly  young  to  be 
married  and  have  a  baby,"  he  said. 

''Does  she?"  returned  Lord  Oakdene 
very  quietly. 

'' Doesn't  she  just,  and  isn't  she  awfully 
pretty,  that's  all?  Now,  she  has  a  pair  of 
eyes,  if  you  like !  They  are  as  big  as — as — 
upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  how  big  to  say 
they  are,"  said  Bertie,  so  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
a  comparison,  that  he  was  compelled  to  bring 
his  sentence  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

Lord  Oakdene,  at  this  juncture,  gave  signs 
of  being  afflicted  by  dumbness.  Bertie, 
therefore,  had  the  monopoly  of  the  conver- 
sation ;  a  monopoly  of  which  he  was  by  no 
means  backward  to  make  the  most. 
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''They  are  such  wonderful  coloured  eyes, 
besides  !  Why,  they  look  as  blue,  as  blue 
can  be,  by  daylight,  and  I'm  bothered  if  they 
don't  look  as  black  as  sloes  by  night !  I 
should  think  Greatorix  must  like  it  awfully 
to  go  about  with  such  a  handsome  wife, 
shouldn't  you  ?  " 

Lord  Oakdene  gravely  assented,  to  all  the 
opinions  w^hich  Bertie  thus  propounded. 

''  And,  then,  she's  so  awfully  nice,  you 
know  !  "  continued  Bertie. 

''  Yes." 

*'  And  she's  a  friend  of  yours,  isn't  she  ?  '^ 

''  Yes." 

''  And  you  like  Greatorix  too,  don't  you  ?  " 

Another  quiet  assent  was  forthcoming,  but 
as  this  was  the  third  or  fourth  which  Lord 
Oakdene  had  been  called  upon  to  give  in 
rapid  succession,  his  interest  was  quickened, 
and  he  looked  enquiringly  at  Bertie.  For  a 
wonder,  that  young  gentleman  appeared  to 
be  lost  in  profound  reflection.  Presently  he 
said,  thoughtfully  — 
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"  There  are  not  many  women,  who  are  nice 
as  well  as  beautiful." 

''  That  is  a  vewy  wonderful  discovewy  upon 
your  part,  Bertie,"  returned  Lord  Oakdene, 
laughing  in  spite  of  his  melancholy. 

''  Mrs.  Greatorix  is  both,"  replied  Bertie 
sententiously,  without  deigning  to  notice 
either  the  irony  or  the  laughter  of  his  friend. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  Lord 
Oakdene  asked  — 

''  What  is  it,  Bertie,  that  makes  Mrs. 
Gweatowix  wun  so  much  in  your  imagination 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

**  Well  !  "  answered  Bertie  mysteriously, 
*'  to  tell  the  truth,  I  heard  a  most  extra- 
ordinary bit  of  news  the  other  day  about 
Greatorix.  It  almost  took  the  breath  out  of 
my  body ;  knocked  all  the  wind  out  of  me, 
you  know !  I  don't  believe  it — at  least,  I 
don't  think  I  do — and,  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
all  about  it,  until  I  heard  my  mother  mention 
his  name  to  you.  It  really  was  the  most 
astounding  thing  I  ever  heard." 
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^'  All  lies,  vewy  likely !  "  interrupted  Lord 
Oakdene. 

''  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  so  sure  about 
that.     I  had  it  upon  pretty  good  authority." 

Opposition,  to  his  statements,  from  others, 
like  a  reassertion  of  them  upon  his  own  part, 
generally  strengthened  the  stoutness  with 
which  Bertie  stuck  to  them.  In  this  respect 
he  was  not,  perhaps,  singular  !  Taking  the 
arm  of  Lord  Oakdene  with  unwonted  im- 
portance of  demeanour,  Bertie  spoke  again  — 

''If  you  were  not  really  a  real  friend  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greatorix,  I  should  not 
mention  what  I  am  going  to  say.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  asking  you  such  a 
lot  of  questions  about  them.  Of  course,  it's 
nothing  bad  about  Mrs.  Greatorix." 

Lord  Oakdene  looked  aghast. 

''  Not  Mrs.  Greatorix,  you  know,"  repeated 
Bertie  with  emphasis. 

''Bad,  about  Mrs.  Gweatowix!"  echoed 
Lord  Oakdene  in  blank  amazement. 

^'  No,"  returned  Bertie  decidedly. 
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''  Then,  if  It  is  anything  bad  about — about 
Gweatowix,  you'd  better  shut  up  at  once, 
Bertie.  There  is  not  a  better  fellow  bweath- 
ing  than  Gweatowix,  so  don't  make  any 
mistakes  ;  I  know  him  w^ell,  and  so  can  speak 
quite  positively." 

''  Ye-es,"  returned  Bertie.  It  was  a  very 
dubious  assent.  He  was  dying  to  impart  his 
information  to  Lord  Oakdene,  but  then  Lord 
Oakdene  did  not  appear  by  any  means  equally 
anxious  to  receive  it,  wherefore  Bertie  Hope 
was  somewhat  nonplused. 

Perhaps  the  champagne  luncheon  at  Lord's 
had  something  to  do  with  his  present  ob- 
stinate communicativeness,  since,  with  all  his 
glibness  of  speech  and  love  of  chattering,  he 
was  no  talebearer  of  scandal  and  wrontr-doinors 
as  a  rule. 

''  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Greatorix  lately?" 
he  began,  taking  up  the  assault  afresh,  after 
finding  that  his  lukewarm  "  Yes"  drew  forth 
no  remark. 
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''  Not  vewy  lately,"  was  the  reply. 

^'  Did  she  look  miserable,  or  happy,  when 
you  did  see  her  ?  "  asked  Bertie,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  significant  whisper. 

'^  Misewable — happy  !  ''  echoed  Lord  Oak- 
dene,  his  usual  tone  of  voice  rather  raised 
than  otherwise  by  astonishment. 

'^  Hush  !  "  said  Bertie,  still  speaking  in  low, 
and  sepulchral  notes.  ''  Yes,  miserable,  or 
happy.  I  mean,  did  she  look  awfully  jolly, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

Lord  Oakdene  fairly  lost  patience. 

''  Good  gwacious,  Bertie,  what  in  the  devil's 
name  are  you  dwiving  at  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  I  shall  keep  that  to  myself,  if  you  are  so 
deucedly  cross  about  it,"  returned  Bertie 
wrathfully. 

"  I  should,  my  boy,  if  I  were  you,"  laughed 
Lord  Oakdene. 

Bertie's  anger  was  always,  like  a  flash  of 
summer  lightning,  gone  almost  as  soon  as  it 
appeared. 
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**  But  I'm  bothered  if  I  will  keep  it  to 
myself,"  he  cried,  letting  go  his  wrath  with 
his  change  of  mind.  ''  No,  I'm  bothered  if  I 
will ;  it's  such  a  thundering  shame." 

''What  is  a  thunderwing  shame?"  asked 
Lord  Oakdene. 

''What  I  have  heard — of  course!"  an- 
swered Bertie. 

Lord  Oakdene  was  growing  uneasy.  Was 
any  scandal,  afloat  in  the  busy  world  concern- 
ing Esme,  of  which  Bertie  was  aware,  and  if 
so,  what  could  it  possibly  be  ? 

Concealing  his  uneasiness,  Lord  Oakdene 
said  cheerfully  — 

"  Come,  Bertie  !  out  with  it,  old  man.'* 

"  Well,  it  is  about  Greatorix,"  replied 
Bertie,  deliberately,  and  whispering  again. 

"  All  wubbish,  I  have  no  doubt,"  returned 
Lord  Oakdene. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bertie,  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  his  youthful  head. 

Then   he   peered    cautiously  around    him, 
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glared  with  suspicious  ferocity  at  an  elderly 
female,  who,  in  the  chances  of  the  pavement, 
was  jostled  to  within  ear  shot  of  him,  and 
finally  cleared  his  throat  portentously.  What- 
ever his  communication  might  prove  to  be, 
it  was  quite  evident  to  Lord  Oakdene,  that 
Bertie  desired  to  make  it  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, wherefore,  catching  the  caution  of  his 
companion,  Lord  Oakdene  also  peered  suspi- 
ciously around  him  ;  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
backwards,  and  forwards. 

The  coast  was  clear,  even  the  elderly 
female  had  shuffled  well  past  them  ;  but,  still, 
Bertie  hung  fire. 

Whereupon  Lord  Oakdene,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  delay,  turned  his  aristocratic, 
pleasant-looking  face,  once  more  from  east 
to  west,  and  from  north  to  south.  Then, 
assured  that  all  was  safe  for  the  coming  con- 
fidence, he  looked,  expectantly,  at  Bertie. 

*' All  right!  I'm  only  pulling  myself  to- 
gether," cried  Bertie,  thoroughly  understand- 
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ing  the  glance  which  was  cast  upon  him. 
*'  Wait  a  second,  though,  Oakdene !  It 
stumps  a  fellow  to  walk  along  at  such  a  con- 
founded pace  when  he's  got  anything  parti- 
cular to  say." 

•  Lord  Oakdene  reduced  his  speed  to  a 
minimum  rate  of  progression.  After  which, 
Bertie,  lowering  his  voice  until  it  was  almost 
inaudible,  said  — 

''  Do  you  know,  they  say  that  Greatorix 
drinks  ?  " 

*' Gweatowix  dwinks  !  "  exclaimed  Lord 
Oakdene,  vehemently.  "  What  the  deuce 
are  you  talking  about,  Bertie — what  do  you 
mean  f 

''  Hush  !  don't  make  such  a  row,"  said 
Bertie,  ''do  be  quiet.  I  mean  what  I  have 
said." 

Bertie  was  not  at  all  taken  aback  by  the 
excitement  which  his  companion  exhibited. 
On  the  contrary,  Bertie  considered  that  such 
excitement  was  fully  justified  by  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  information  of  which  he  had  just 
delivered  himself.  He  was  rather  pleased  at 
it  than  otherwise ;  pleased  that  at  last  he  had 
awakened  Lord  Oakdene  to  a  proper  amount 
of  interest.  There  was  no  doubt  about  this 
latter  fact.  Lord  Oakdene  was  on  the  alert 
now,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  point  of  the  con*- 
versation.  He  was  about  to  speak  again,  but 
he  was  interrupted  by  Bertie,  who  said  — 

*'  I  have  been  told  it  as  a  positive  fact.'* 

''  Then  you  have  been  told  about  as  black 
a  lie  as  the  inventor  of  lies  ever  fwamed,"  re- 
turned Lord  Oakdene,  hotly. 

'^  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  is  so,  for  the  sake  of 
that  awfully  pretty  girl  "  — 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  interrupted  Lord  Oak- 
dene sharply,  and  then  he  added — ''Where 
did  you  get  it  from  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  split," 
hesitated  Bertie,  ''  but — but  Snifton  swears 
that  he  saw  Greatorix  stagger  out  of  the  Club 
one  night,  and  Maxwell  says  that  Greatorix 
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is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
drinkers  going." 

''  Tell  both  Snifton  and  Maxwell,  they  are 
a  couple  of  liars  for  their  pains,  and  that  I 
say  so,"  broke  in  Lord  Oakdene,  impetuously. 
^'  If  they  want  me,  after  they  get  my  mess- 
age, they  can  find  me  at  my  Club — the 
Guards." 

And  without  trusting  himself  to  give 
further  vent  to  his  anger,  Lord  Oakdene 
shook  Bertie  by  the  hand,  wished  him 
''  Good-bye  "  and  left  him. 

'*  He  doesn't  like  the  news  at  all,  I  can 
see  ! "  said  Bertie,  in  soliloquy,  upon  the 
retreating  figure  of  his  friend.  ''  I  wonder, 
whether  he  really  ever  was  awfully  gone 
upon  Mrs.  Greatorix  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BANISHMENT. 

Arthur  Greatorix  certainly  gave  no  out- 
ward token  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  hard 
drinking  of  which,  Bertie  Hope  said,  two  in- 
dividuals had  accused  him. 

Three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  his  child 
found  him  changed  indeed — changed  by  sor- 
row— his  strong  frame  bent  as  if  by  the 
weight  of  years — the  comeliness  of  his  face 
marred  by  sleeplessness  and  misery — his 
voice  hoarse  and  hollow  from  long  pent-up 
emotion. 

Those  three  weeks  had  been  one  long 
agony  to  him  ;   and  one   long  peril  to  Esme. 

The  days  had  come  and  gone — sunrise, 
sunset,    morning,  noon  and    night,    and  yet 
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the  agony  did  not  lighten ;   still  the  peril  did 
not  lessen. 

"  O  God !  spare  my  darling — O  God  ! 
let  me  keep  her  just  a  little  longer — let  me 
see  her — hold  her  in  my  arms  once  more — 
O  God  !  in  pity,  hear  me.'* 

Such  had  been  the  prayer,  which  burst 
again  and  again  from  Arthur,  as,  pausing  in 
his  restless  pacing  of  the  room  In  which  he 
watched  and  waited,  he  cast  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  stretched  forth  his  hands  to 
Heaven. 

And  such  is  the  prayer  which  he  utters 
now.  Esme  has  been — is — dying.  Already 
the  Aneel  of  Death  seems  to  have  her  in 
his  grasp,  and  Arthur  is  waiting  alone  and 
broken-hearted,  while  doctors  and  nurses 
watch  a  sleep  from  which  they  fear,  there 
will  be  no  awakening,  upon  this  earth. 

Marie  has  taken  the  wee,  unconscious  babe 
to  her  own  apartment  ;  Flora  Grant  is 
hysterically  sobbing  under  the  hands  of  her 
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maid  ;  the  house  servants  are  quiet,  pale,  and 
paralyzed — all  wait,  with  the  momentarily 
increasing  dread  of  an  awful  expectancy. 

Well  may  Arthur  pray,  as  he  has  never 
prayed  before.  Presently,  he  hears  a  slight 
noise — a  softly  opened  door  In  the  distance  ; 
a  softly  falling  foot.  He  cannot  stir — he 
dares  not  go  forth  and  learn  his  doom — his 
knees  knock  together,  hot  tears  rain  from  his 
swollen  eyelids — the  strong  man  Is  weaker 
than  a  little  child — more  pitifully  nervous 
than  a  timid  woman. 

''  O  God  !  help  me,"  he  murmurs, 
earnestly,  as  the  handle  of  his  room  door  Is 
touched,  then  turned,  and  he  hears  his  name 
gently  whispered. 

The  whisper  is  from  Marie,  who,  with  a 
httle  bundle  of  white  robes  in  her  arms,  steals 
to  the  side  of  her  master  and  sinking  to  her 
knees  murmurs  some  scarcely  intelligible 
words  of  thanksgiving.  There  is  a  brief 
mingling    of    sobs — the    gentle    sobs    of    a 
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woman,  the  hard  choking  sobs  of  a  man. 
Then  Arthur,  as  he  took  the  Httle  bundle 
from  Marie  and  hid  his  face  thereon,  turned 
away  to  the  window,  overpowered  by  the 
sudden  transition  from  despair  to  hope. 

Ere  long,  he  learned  more  distinctly,  that 
the  sleep,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
feared,  had  not  been  a  sleep  unto  death. 
Nay — rather — it  had  been  a  sleep  unto  life  ; 
and  a  vision  of  home,  wife  and  child,  once 
more  crept  into  his  heart. 

But  still,  as  before,  he  was  banished  utterly 
and  entirely  from  the  sick  chamber.  In  this, 
had  lain  the  very  essence  of  his  misery.  In 
this,  still  lay  the  essence  of  his  anxiety. 

To  be  up  and  doing  is  a  relief  to  most 
natures.  Inaction  and  uselessness,  in  the 
present  instance,  were  sheer  torture  to 
Arthur.  Was  Esme,  his  beautiful  Esme, 
his  girl-wife,  to  drift  from  the  shores  of 
life  and  to  cross  the  dark  ocean  of  eternity 
to   that  unknown  land,  from  which   there   is 
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no  return,  without  one  kiss,  or  touch  of 
his,  to  hold  her  back  ?  Could  any  smooth 
her  pillow  so  tenderly  as  he?  Were  any 
arms  so  strong,  as  his,  to  lift  her  fainting 
form  ?  Was  any  eye  so  tireless,  any  foot 
so  noiseless,  as  his  own  ? 

These,  and  the  like,  questions,  he  asked  of 
himself  over  and  over  again  through  dreary 
days,  and,  if  possible,  more  dreary  nights,  of 
suspense  ;  while,  such  were  the  questions 
which  drove  him,  more  than  once,  to  beg 
for  a  remission  of  that  sentence  of  banish- 
ment which  had  been  pronounced  against 
him. 

But  it  could  not  be.  Such  an  indulgence 
to  him  would  have  been  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  the  life  of  Esme. 

The  distant  sound  of  his  voice,  the  faintest 
echo  of  his  footstep,  in  fact,  the  slightest 
indication  of  his  presence  was  invariably 
followed  by  a  fresh  access  of  fever  and 
delirium,  to  which  a  prostration,  almost   ap- 
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preaching  to  dissolution,  as  invariably  suc- 
ceeded. Therefore,  his  absence,  from  even 
the  region  of  the  chamber  in  which  Esme 
lay,  was  imperatively  necessary. 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  all  this,  at 
least,  so  he  was  assured.  Doctors  and 
nurses  alike  affirmed,  that  such  cases  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Arthur  listened,  with  a 
dull  credence  which  brought  him  but  scanty 
comfort. 

Not  once,  since  he  resigned  his  wife  to  the 
care  of  her  attendants,  while  he,  in  hot  haste, 
started  in  pursuit  of  George  Maxwell,  had  he 
looked  upon  her  sweet  face.  The  mystery  of 
that  evening  had  never  been  solved.  It 
rested  with  Esme,  who,  excepting  at  rare  and 
short  Intervals  since  the  birth  of  her  baby, 
(which  took  place  some  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  her  perusal  of  the  terrible  ''  Roll-Call  ") 
had  not  been  possessed  of  reason. 

Arthur  knew  nothing  of  the  finding  of  the 
**  Roll-Call."     He  merely   felt   assured  that, 
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the  severity  of  his  wife's  illness  was,  In  some 
way,  connected  with  the  excitement  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  unexplained  visit 
of  George  Maxwell. 

The  more  Arthur  pondered  over  the  matter, 
the  more  convinced  he  became  that  his  con- 
jecture was  correct.  But  sorrow  is  not  a  time 
for  vengeance.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
George  Maxwell  had  a  respite. 

Watching  and  waiting — waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  a  word,  from  those  who  were  in  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  Esme,  Arthur  let 
go  his  wrath  ;  the  moments  were  too  heavily 
freighted  with  fear,  for  anger  to  keep  afloat 
in  his  breast. 

And  this  watching,  and  this  waiting,  ab- 
sorbed everything  else — swallowed  up  every 
interest. 

Unopened  papers  and  letters  lay  piled  upon 
the  writing  table — earthquakes  might  have 
riven  the  earth — news  of  battle  rung  through 
our    streets,    nothing    would,     could,    or  did 
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arrest  his  attention  ;  nothing  which  did  not 
bear  directly  upon  Esme. 

It  is  ever  thus,  when  the  hand  of  Death  is 
hovering  close  to  our  loved  ones.  Then, 
earthly  gods  dwarf,  dwindle,  and  finally  dis- 
appear. The  politician  forgets  his  daily 
paper — the  sportsman  hound  and  horse,  dog 
and  gun — the  speculator  his  money-making 
— the  lawyer  his  briefs — the  tradesman  his 
shop — the  beauty  her  conquests,  and  so  on. 

We  see  only  one  Rock,  in  our  threatened 
shipwreck — one  Hope — one  Help. 

Alas,  that  danger  and  sorrow,  should  teach 
us  our  impotence,  so  much  more  quickly  than 
safety  and  joy ! 

Alas,  that  the  want  of  succour  should  bring 
us  so  much  more  swiftly  to  our  knees  than 
thankfulness  for  rescue ! 

After  that  one  long  sleep  which  brought  the 
crisis  of  the  illness  of  Esme  to  a  favourable 
issue,  no  immediate  fear  for  her  life  was  enter- 
tained.    But   still  she  gave  no  sign  of  con- 
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sclousness  ;  and  no  recognition  of  those  about 
her.  While  her  extreme  prostration  lasted, 
this  created  no  especial  anxiety.  By-and-by, 
however,  came  prolonged  and  increasingly 
grave  professional  consultations,  fresh  opinions 
were  called  in,  nurses  looked  mysterious  and 
would  answer  no  questions,  while  Marie,  wept 
and  moaned  in  private,  as  she  rocked  the 
baby  in  her  arms. 

As  long  as  possible,  Arthur  was  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fresh  cause  for 
terror  which  had  arisen.  At  last  it  could  be 
no  longer  hidden  from  him.  Esme  might, 
and  in  all  probability  would  be  spared  to  him, 
her  youth,  together  with  her  good  constitu- 
tion had  won  the  battle  of  Hfe ;  but  reason, 
with  its  delicate  chain,  its  subtle  sway,  its 
intricate  web,  was  threatened,  and  none  could 
predict  the  result. 

There  were  certain  peculiarities  in  her  case 
which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  learned. 
By  no  stratagem,  or  effort,  could  they,  when 
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the  ravings  of  delirium  had  ceased,  win  either 
a  word  from  her  tongue,  or  a  glance  from  her 
eye.  To  every  attempt,  there  followed  the 
same  result,  the  same  low  moan,  and  the 
same  piteous  hiding  of  the  wan  face  upon  its 
pillow. 

There  was  one  hope  left ;  one  remedy  un- 
tried. But,  to  this,  none  dared  to  flee,  until 
a  certain  amount  of  bodily  strength  had  been 
obtained.  This  hope,  this  remedy,  was  the 
baby.  By  its  *'  w^axen  touches  "  what  miracles 
might  not  be  effected  ? 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Arthur 
learned  to  look  upon  this  tiny  atom  as  his 
earthly  deliverer  from  that  sorrow  which,  even 
in  thougfht,  he  could  not  nerve  himself  to  face. 

So,  once  again,  in  watching  and  in  wait- 
ing, the  days  dragged  slowly  by,  until  at 
length,  a  morning  broke  upon  which  the 
great  trial  was  to  be  made — the  crucial 
remedy  tested. 

Softly  stole  the  sun  through  the  carefully 
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shaded  chamber  windows,  while,  with  the  bed 
curtains  looped  back  so  that  the  summer  air 
might  reach  her,  lay  Esme,  propped  upon  her 
lace-trimmed  pillows,  her  long  eye-lashes 
sweeping  her  marble-hued  cheek. 

A  profound  silence  reigned.  With  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  sat  Arthur  in  the  boudoir 
beyond.  Physicians,  with  anxious  counten- 
ances, filled  the  dressing-room ;  without, 
nurses  waited  breathlessly. 

At  a  preconcerted  signal,  pale  and  tremb- 
ling with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  Marie  entered 
the  dressing-room.  Some  brief  directions 
were  given  to  her  by  the  doctors,  and  then, 
paler,  and  still  more  trembling  than  before, 
she  carried  the  infant  into  the  sick  room. 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety 
and  profound  suspense.  Esme,  continued 
passive  and  motionless,  with  closed  eyes,  as 
Marie  cautiously  approached  the  bed.  Sud- 
denly, a  little  sound  stirred  in  the  silent 
chamber — a   little   babble   of   baby-voice — a 
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little  coo  of  baby-content ;  that  baby-noise 
which  is  so  utterly,  and  so  hopelessly,  in- 
describable. 

It  came  very  low  and  sweet,  from  out  of 
the  soft  white  wraps  which  Marie  bore.  But 
low  as  it  was,  it  smote  upon  the  mother's 
ear ;  its  sweetness  touched  the  mother's 
heart. 

*'  Oh,  Marie !  my  baby,  my  baby  ;  give  my 
baby  to  me." 

It  was  enough  !  The  large,  beautiful  eyes 
were  opened  wide — the  thin  arms  stretched 
forth — the  white  hands  held  out  imploringly 
to  Marie,  who,  as  she  placed  the  little  one 
reverently  within  the  clasp  which  was  so 
yearningly  extended  for  it,  knew  that  her  be- 
loved mistress  was  saved  from  a  living  death 
which  would  have  been  scarcely  less  terrible 
than  the  tomb. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Esme,  with  infinite  de- 
light, stroked  and  caressed  her  child,  while  a 
faint  streak  of  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek. 
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Then,  with  the  little  one  nestling  in  her 
bosom,  she  sank  exhausted  into  a  profound 
repose. 

From  that  hour  her  recovery,  although 
slow,  and  often  retarded  by  fits  of  alarming 
mental  depression  and  disquietude,  was  sure. 
Nevertheless,  the  pernicious  effect  of  any 
allusion  to  Arthur  continued  undiminished. 
It  was  only  when  she  slept,  therefore,  that 
the  cruel  hunger  of  his  soul,  to  look  upon 
her,  could  be  appeased.  It  was  still  a  time 
of  supreme  trial  to  him.  He  tried  hard  to  be 
patient.  But  it  was  sorry  work,  and  the  strain 
told  grievously  upon  him. 

Then  it  was  that  a  circumstance  arose, 
which  those  about  him  hailed  with  joy.  He 
was  suddenly  summoned  into  Cornwall.  A 
lawsuit,  concerning  some  land,  had  taken  a 
sudden  turn,  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  his  counsel  should  be  provided 
with  certain  deeds  and  papers.  These  papers, 
were  securely  stowed  away  in  an  iron  closet 
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in  Arthur's  library  in  Cornwall,  and  could  only 
be  obtained  by  Arthur  himself. 

At  first,  he  wrote  word  that  the  papers 
must  be  done  without.  The  case  progressed; 
and  the  necessity  became  more  urgent ;  yet, 
how,  could  he  leave  Thorndyke,  at  such  a 
time  ? 

The  want  of  the  deeds  went  far  to  imperil 
the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, but  what  was  that  in  comparison  with 
his  anxiety  for  Esme. 

Thus  thinking,  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  such  thoughts,  a  telegram  was  brought 
to  him,  it  so  chanced,  while  Dr.  Wyldham, 
the  old  Brashleigh  medical  attendant,  was  in 
the  room. 

A  few  words  soon  made  Dr.  Wyldham 
master  of  the  facts,  and  then,  ensued  a  dis- 
cussion, wherein  Arthur  was  worsted. 

The  journey,  together  with  the  change  of 
scene,  and  the  short  respite  from  incessant 
watchfulness   were    matters    slight,    perhaps, 
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when  taken  separately ;  but  when,  combined 
together,  the  good  medico  affirmed  would  be 
of  infinite  benefit  to  Arthur. 

And,  truly,  to  feel  assured  of  this,  it  needed 
but  one  glance  at  his  haggard  face ! 

"  Go,  my  dear  sir ;  by  all  means,  go.  Mrs. 
Greatorix  is  progressing  satisfactorily — I  may 
say,  most'  satisfactorily.  Entire  freedom  from 
excitement  is  all  that  we  require  for  her  now. 
Her  nervous  organization  is  delicate — pecu- 
liarly delicate,  always — and  at  this  particu- 
lar time  her  sensitiveness  to  sound  is  marvel- 
lous— quite  marvellous.  Perfect  quiet,  my 
dear  sir  !  is  the  best  prescription  which  can 
be  devised  for  her,  and  time,  we  may  fairly 
hope,  will  do  the  rest.  I  learn  from  my  partner 
that  all  is  going  well  with  my  patients  in 
my  home  district,  therefore  I  will  gladly  re- 
main here  while  you  are  away,  and,  with  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Marie  to  assist  me,  surely  I  may 
be  trusted  with  the  care  of  Mrs.  Greatorix." 

The  doctor  spoke  cheerfully,  rubbing  mean- 
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while,  two  fat,  white  hands,  complacently 
together.  Moreover,  he  spoke  with  seeming 
candour.  Yet,  his  thoughts  scarcely  ran  in 
complete  harmony  with  his  speech.  Had  the 
former  been  presented  to  Arthur  in  a  per- 
fectly plain  and  unvarnished  state,  they  would 
have  appeared  something  after  the  fashion  of 
the  following  — 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  lucky — the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  them  both — he 
must  be  persuaded,  somehow,  to  go — he  will 
be  ill,  to  a  moral  certainty,  unless  something 
is  done,  and  his  wife  won't  get  well — I  can't 
make  out  why  this  antipathy  to  his  presence 
should  remain — but  there  it  is,  and  while  it 
lasts,  the  best  thing  for  them  both  will  be, 
that  he  should  go — those  starts  and  tremors, 
which  always  signify  that  Mrs.  Greatorix  has 
heard  her  husband  about  somewhere,  will  be 
done  away  with  by  his  absence,  and  she  will 
get  on  as  fast  again." 

But  nothing  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
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allowed  to  slip  out  in  the  bland  syllables 
which,  were  so  innocently  spoken,  while  the 
fat  white  hands  caressed  each  other. 

*'  If  I  did  go,"  said  Arthur,  after  a  pause, 
"  of  course,  I  could  see  Mrs.  Greatorix  before 
I  left  home — if  I  did  go ;  "  he  concluded, 
pointedly. 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  sir !  — certainly.  We 
must  of  course  be  guided  by  circumstances — 
circumstances,  you  know  !  The  new  mixture 
will,  doubtless,  ensure  a  good  night — and 
then — why  then — yes  ; — of  course,  for  a  few 
moments,  my  dear  sir — a  few  moments. 
Mrs.  Greatorix  must  on  no  account  be 
either  fatigued,  or  excited.  In  either  case, 
we  should  lose  ground,  and  lost  ground,  my 
dear  sir ! — lost  ground,  is  riot  easy  to  be 
recovered." 

Arthur  Greatorix  looked  at  the  bald  head, 
gold  spectacles,  and  ruddy  face,  before  him. 
'J^hey  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  child- 
hood ;  all  of  them,  even   the    bald  head,  as 
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well  as  the  spectacles ;  while  the  face  was 
but  very  little  changed.  They  could  not  play 
him  false,  Arthur  thought.  Wherefore,  he 
believed  in  that  partial  promise  of  a  short 
interview  with  Esme ;  a  promise,  which,  by 
the  way,  the  doctor  had  not  the  faintest  inten- 
tion of  fulfilling. 

And  yet,  his  kindly  nature  was  full  of  the 
best  intentions,  towards  both  Arthur  and 
Esme.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Years, 
long  years  before,  the  days  had  been  evil  for 
Dr.  Wyldham  and  then  the  parents  of  Arthur 
Greatorix  had  stood  by  him  ;  befriending  him 
substantially,  and  finally  doing  much  towards 
his  establishment  in  the  practice  which  he 
still  carried  on  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Brashleigh  Manor. 

Hospital  students  are  not,  indeed,  it  may 
even  be  said,  never  were,  renowned  for  either 
wisdom  or  prudence.  As  one  of  their  ranks 
Dr.  Wyldham  by  no  means  proved  himself 
either  a  brilliant  or  a  singular  exception.     He 
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fell  in  love,  when  anatomy  and  physic  alone 
should  have  been  his  deities.  Moreover,  his 
lady-love  was  rich,  and,  alas  for  her,  she  was 
true  as  she  was  rich  !  Little  wonder  that 
worldly  guardians  scoffed  at  the  proposal  of 
the  embryo  doctor  to  make  her  his  wife  ! 
Secure  in  the  affection  of  each  other,  how- 
ever, the  young  lovers  resolved  to  be  patient 
and  to  wait.  Obstacles  looked  small  to  their 
ardent  eyes  ;  and  opposition  plastic.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  obstacles  were  not  only  mul- 
tiplied, but  opposition  was  made  more  aggres- 
sive. Therefore,  they  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  eloped.  Gretna  Green  was 
then  in  existence,  and  to  this  haven,  the  run- 
aways made  their  way.  On  the  journey  thither- 
wards, the  girl  was  smitten  with  a  mortal 
sickness  ;  smitten,  and  died.  Died,  with  a 
stain  upon  her  name,  which  was  as  unjust,  as 
it  was  cruel. 

Then  it  was,  when  the  bereaved  lover  was 
smarting,     battered,     bruised     and     broken- 
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hearted,  that  the  mother  of  Arthur  Great- 
orix,  with  gentle,  womanly  counsel,  had 
bidden  the  stricken  one  take  heart,  and  apply 
himself  once  more  to  the  work,  which  his 
profession  opened  out  to  him. 

No  woman  had  ever  again  stolen  into  the 
heart  of  Dr.  Wyldham  ;  no  ears  had  ever 
again  listened  to  softly  breathed  syllables  of 
love  from  his  lips.  True  to  the  memory  of 
his  one,  early  love,  he  lived  a  lonely  bachelor 

life. 

The  slander,  which  sorely  hindered  his  ad- 
vancement for  some  years,  had  died  out.  He 
had  lived  it  down.  Prosperity  and  success 
were  his.  Nevertheless,  his  gratitude  still 
burned  steadily  for  those,  who  had  held  out 
helping  hands,  and  spoken  kindly  words,  when 
the  days  were  ''  dark  and  dreary." 

Those  friends  in  need,  had  long  since  gone 
to  a  higher  Hfe,  but  their  son  lived,  and  the 
gratitude  of  Dr.  Wyldham  was  but  trans- 
ferred from  them  to  him. 
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With  all  his  faith,  however,  both  in  the 
words,  and  the  promises  of  Dr.  Wyldham,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Arthur  was 
brought  without  much  difficulty  to  an  actual 
departure  from  Thorndyke. 

There  were  many  backsHdings,  and  many 
vacillations  to  be  overcome ;  much  dislike, 
with  varied  objections,  to  be  combated. 

Dr.  Wyldham  never  wavered.  Inch  by 
inch,  he  fought  his  way  through  them  all. 
A  great  good,  he  felt  assured,  was  to  be 
gained,  and  he  did  not  flinch  before  the 
barriers  which,  one  after  another,  had  to  be 
overthrown  ere  it  could  be  attained. 

"  I  shall  not  go  all  the  way  to  Cornwall. 
I  shall  stop  short  in  town,  give  my  keys  to 
my  solicitor,  and  instruct  him  where  to  find 
the  deeds.  He  will  do  just  as  well  as  myself, 
and  in  this  manner,  I  shall  be  within  easy 
distance  from  here,  should  it  be  necessary  for 
me  to  get  back,  to  my  wife,  in  a  hurry." 

This  idea  of  remaining  in  town  was  a  great 
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sop  to  Arthur's  disquietude.  Dr.  Wyldham 
made  no  attempt  to  frustrate  its  beneficial 
properties.  The  last  argument  had  been 
gone  through,  and  the  last  evening,  before 
the  long  talked  of  departure,  had  come, 
when  Arthur  Greatorix  thus  provided  himself 
with  his  sop. 

On  the  morrow  morn,  he  was  to  see  Esme, 
and  afterwards  to  take  his  way  to  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the 
hour  when  once  again  he  fondly  hoped  to 
fold  his  wife  to  his  heart,  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment fell  upon  him.  Esme  slept.  It 
grew  late,  and  still  she  gave  no  sign  of 
waking  ;  while  still  Arthur  lingered,  hoping, 
waiting,  and  longing. 

Then,  with  professional  phrase  and  skilful 
diplomacy,  Dr.  Wyldham  set  himself  the 
difficult  task  of  persuading  Arthur  to  leave 
his  farewell  kiss  upon  a  sleeping,  unconscious 
cheek. 
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The  task  was  accomplished.  Diplomacy 
prevailed.  Weary  with  disappointment,  Arthur 
bent  over  the  white  face  of  his  wife,  pressed 
his  Hps  with  a  long,  soft  kiss  to  her  brow,  and 
left  a  small  bouquet  of  her  favourite  blossoms 
upon  her  pillow. 

When  she  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
sleeping  draught,  which  it  had  been  the  es- 
pecial care  of  Dr.  Wyldham  should  hold  her 
senses  in  the  bondage  of  slumber  until  Arthur 
had  gone,  she  saw  the  flowers,  and  understood 
at  once  by  whom  they  had  been  placed  so 
close  within  her  reach. 

Waiting  until  she  was  alone,  she  took  them 
up,  and  kissed  them  passionately,  then  she 
plucked  them  leaf  by  leaf  to  atoms,  and  cast 
them  from  her. 


CHAPTER    X. 

MOTHER     AND     CHILD. 

''  Gone  to  London  to  his  solicitor,  and,  I 
hope,  on  to  Cornwall,"  mused  Dr.  Wyldham, 
as  he  returned  to  the  house  after  witnessing 
the  reluctant  departure  of  Arthur  from  his 
own  gates.  ''  I  never  thought  I  should  have 
got  him  off,"  continued  the  good  M.D.  still 
In  soliloquy,  "  and  now  for  my  patient !  " 

Meanwhile  Arthur  was  calculating  to  a 
nicety,  in  how  short  a  time  he  could  reckon 
upon  a  return  to  Thorndyke.  The  farther  he 
travelled  from  his  home,  the  more  determined 
he  became  that  London  should  be  his  termi- 
nus in  a  complete  sense.  Not  one  yard 
further  would  he  budge.  Upon  this  he  was, 
or  thought  he  was,  immovably  resolved. 
But  when  he  reached  London,  and  when  he 
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gained  the  office  of  his  solicitor,  a  very  un- 
pleasant discovery  was  made  to  him. 

The  solicitor  in  question,  who  was  the  old 
family  lawyer,  and  the  only  person,  in  point  of 
fact,  who  could  by  any  possibility  be  entrusted 
with  the  dehcate  mission  of  searching  amid 
private  papers  for  an  important  deed,  was  so 
seriously  indisposed,  as  to  be  quite  unable  to 
attend  to  business,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  utterly  prevented  from  undertaking  a 
journey. 

With  a  feehng,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  closely  allied  to  irritation,  against  the  un- 
fortunate invalid  for  his  inopportune  malady, 
Arthur  turned  upon  his  heel  and  sought  the 
other  discreet  and  learned  members  of  the 
law  with  whom  his  case  connected  him. 

Each  interview  was  antagonistic  to  his 
wishes.  The  deed  was  urgently  required — 
the  cause  was  at  stake — the  reputation  of 
the  counsel.  Hence,  perhaps,  their  inflexibility. 
Arthur  listened,  thought  of  Esme,  suggested 
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expedients,  and  proposed  postponements.  But 
all  in  vain.  The  wise  men  were  pressing.  The 
case  must  come  on  at  the  time  appointed. 
Technicalities,  which  were  worse  to  listen  to 
than  the  professional  dictum  of  Dr.  Wyld- 
ham,  were  profusely  hurled  forth,  niceties 
discussed,  property  pronounced  to  be  upon 
the  balance,  and  even  entail  to  be  in  danger. 

Then  Arthur  bethought  him  not  only  of 
Esme,  but  of  his  child. 

Pencil  and  paper  were  again  in  requisition, 
while  another  reckoning  of  minutes  and  hours 
went  eagerly  forward.  At  the  completion  of 
his  calculations,  Arthur  shook  his  head  des- 
pondingly. 

The  journey  was  too  long:  the  time  which 
it  would  take  was  too  great. 

Nevertheless,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
had  been  inserted.  A  possibility  had  been 
suggested,  and  not  only  suggested,  but  enter- 
tained. 

So,  those  wise  ones,  the  wily,  hair-spHttlng 
barristers,   held  their  peace.     They  left  the 
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wedge  to  work.  Their  time  for  silence  had 
arrived. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  left  to 
himself,  Arthur  began  to  cast  about  in  his 
mind  and  to  reflect  again  over  that  advice 
which  he  had  so  curtly  rejected.  Anon,  he 
asked  a  question  respecting  it.  The  query- 
was  fully  and  gravely  answered. 

Then,  his  will  began  to  waver. 

Perhaps,  upon  second  thoughts,  he  might 
find  that  the  journey  to  fetch  the  important 
document  would  not  take  so  long  as  he  at 
first  imagined. 

The -diplomatic  men  of  law  agreed  most 
cordially  with  this  second  thought,  as  pro- 
pounded by  their  client,  in  antagonism  to 
that  of  his  first. 

Another  parley  ensued,  during  which  the 
client  became  less  firm — the  counsel  firmer — 
more  politely  positive. 

Then,  wilfulness  losing  its  will,  Arthur  gave 
in. 

With    head    and    heart    both   striving,    it 
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seemed  to  him,  which  could  ache  the  most, 
he  signified,  his  change  of  plan,  by  telegram, 
to  Dr.  Wyldham. 

Upon  the  answer  to  this  telegram  rested 
either  the  journeying,  or  the  not  journeying, 
into  Cornwall. 

The  state  of  Esme,  as  reported  by  her 
doctor,  would  after  all  give  the  casting  vote. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
journey  than  the  answer  to  the  telegram. 

The  day  had  witnessed  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  Esme.  And,  in  addition  to  this 
satisfactory  announcement,  the  cunning,  old 
doctor  added  the  information,  that  'Arthur 
would  find  a  fresh  bulletin  awaiting  him  when 
he  reached  Cornwall.  This  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke. 

Away,  sped  Arthur  Greatorix,  from  wife 
and  child  for  many  a  long  and  weary  mile,  as 
fast  as  steam  could  carry  him. 

As  so  he  sped  there  was  a  strange,  tearing 
pain  in  his  limbs,  and  a  strange,  darting,  burn- 
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ing  pain  in  his  head ;  an  unusual  weariness, 
a  dismal  sense  of  heaviness  and  depression 
over  him. 

From  time  to  time  he  roused  himself — 
shook  himself,  as  it  were,  free  from  the  dull 
sense  of  pain — the  creeping,  numbing  torpor 
which  stole  from  head  to  foot — from  shoulder 
to  wrist — from  knee  to  ankle.  But  the  effort 
was  useless.  To  shake  off  torpor  was  but 
to  fall  into  the  arms  of  pain.  Wherefore, 
worsted  again,  Arthur  gave  up  the  endeavour. 

There  comes  an  hour  to  most  of  us  when 
to  creep  to  the  shelter  of  bed,  in  the  quiet  of 
our  chamber,  seems  to  be  the  one,  and  the 
only  one,  desirable  thing,  which  is  left  to  us 
in  life.  Such  an  hour  came  to  Arthur 
Greatorix,  when,  his  journey  ended,  he  found 
himself  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  old 
Cornish  home.  In  vain  were  food  and  wine 
set  before  him.  He  turned  with  equal  loath- 
ing from  them  both. 

Rallying    the    small   amount   of    strength 
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which  was  left  to  him,  his  first  care  was  to 
despatch  a  telegram  to  Thorndyke  ;  his  next, 
to  start  a  trusty  messenger  with  the  deed  for 
which  he  had  journeyed  so  wearily  in  mind 
and  so  painfully  in  body.  No  newly-captured, 
untamed  lion,  ever  chafed  more  impatiently 
behind  the  iron  bars  of  its  cage,  than  did 
Arthur  under  the  physical  impossibility  which 
held  him  fast,  and  prevented  that  speedy  re- 
tracement  of  his  steps  upon  which  he  had  so 
surely  calculated. 

But  sickness  held  him  in  a  pitiless  grip. 
As  we  have  said  before,  repose  was  his  only 
refuge.  Even  when  seeking  it,  he  scoffed  at 
himself  for  the  craven  shrinking  from  pain 
to  which  he  had  succumbed,  while  his  belief 
was  firm  that,  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be  up 
and  on  his  way  to  Esme  again,  as  lusty  and 
strong  as  ever. 

But  as  the  long  night  hours  rolled  on,  the 
couch,  which  he  had  sought  with  ready  faith 
in  its  curative  powers,  became  as  a  rack,  upon 
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which  every  quivering  joint  and  sinew  was 
beinof  stretched  to  the  utmost.  He  tried  to 
rise,  but  his  stiffened  limbs  refused  their  office 
and  he  sank  back  exhausted  with  the  futile 
effort. 

Those  long,  long  hours,  those  weary  days 
and  weeks  of  ceaseless  painful  watchings, 
those  untouched  meals,  and  unclosed  eyes, 
had  done  their  work  at  last.  Mortal  endur- 
ance had  reached  its  limit.  The  strength  of 
the  strong  man  went  suddenly  from  him, 
while  all  the  torture  of  rheumatic  fever  took 
its  place. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  at  Thorndyke,  so  far  as 
the  health  of  Esme  was  concerned,  were 
steadily  improving. 

The  news  of  Arthur's  illness  was  a  great 
shock  to  Dr.  Wyldham,  who  not  only  re- 
proached himself  for  a  certain  want  of  fore- 
sight in  the  matter,  but  who  was  also  terribly 
exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  the  effect  which 
it  might  have  upon  Esme. 
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It  was  with  extreme  caution  that  the 
urgent  nature  of  the  business,  which  had 
taken  her  husband  to  Cornwall,  was  duly  ex- 
plained to  her.  She  had  received  the  in- 
telligence with  a  sweet,  mournful  smile, 
which  Dr.  Wyldham  interpreted  into  one  of 
resignation ;  but  which,  by  a  skilled  physio- 
gnomist, might  have  been  suspected  to  be 
rather  one  of  relief.  Now,  however,  that  the 
absence  must  of  necessity  be  prolonged,  and, 
moreover,  be  prolonged  upon  the  score  of  ill- 
ness, Dr.  Wyldham,  gathering  his  experience 
from  the  affection  which  he  had  known  to 
exist  between  Esme  and  her  husband  before 
her  illness,  and  counting,  as  nothing  but  a 
wild  hallucination  of  sickness,  her  late  aver- 
sion to  his  presence,  felt  grievously  tormented 
as  to  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  matter 
before  her. 

He  had  no  faith  that  the  resignation, 
which  he  understood  her  to  have  manifested 
by  that  sweet  smile  upon  a  previous  occasion, 
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would   hold   good   through    the  new   ordeal 
which  had  arisen. 

It  was  with  much  circumlocution,  therefore, 
that  he  gently  represented  the  facts  of  the 
case,  modifying  them,  perhaps,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  necessity  of  his  patient, 
than  with  the  strictest  principles  of  truth. 

To  his  rehef,  she  simply  bowed  her  head 
over  her  baby,  but,  whether  it  was  to  hide 
her  tears  or  not,  he  could  not  tell. 

His  next  care  was  to  warn  Flora  Grant 
against  any  further  allusion  whatsoever  to 
the  matter. 

Flora  Grant  promised  impHcit  obedience. 
She  had  been  most  wondrously  subdued, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  illness  of 
Esme. 

In  truth,  certain  uncomfortable  qualms  of 
conscience  frequently  assailed  Flora  Grant, 
with  regard  to  that  day  upon  which  she 
had  been  left,  by  Arthur,  in  charge  of  his 
fair  young  wile. 

VOL.  in.  o 
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These  qualms  would  not  be  silenced.  And 
then  there  was  the  head-ache,  from  which 
Marie  persisted  in  dating  the  commencement 
of  all  the  mischief  which  had  afterwards 
accrued  to  Esme.  Unfortunately,  this  head- 
ache was  one  of  which  Flora  Grant  knew 
herself  to  be  by  no  means  guiltless.  Alto- 
gether, therefore,  she  was  in  a  very  unenviable 
frame  of  mind,  and  when,  in  the  agony  of  his 
keen  distress,  Arthur  upbraided  her  for  her 
neglect  of  Esme,  she  shed  real,  genuine  tears 
of  penitence,  as  much,  perhaps,  to  her  own 
wonder  as  to  that  of  his. 

While  the  life  and  reason — first  one  and 
then  the  other — of  Esme  seemed  to  be  hanor. 
ing  upon  a  thread.  Flora  Grant's  penitential 
frame  of  mind  continued.  But  now  that  the 
dread  suspense  was  ended  ;  when  everybody 
once  more  breathed  freely,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  relief.  Flora  Grant  began  to  weary, 
just  a  little  only,  at  first,  of  the  monotony  of 
her  life  at  Thorndyke.      We  know  how  it  had 
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been  with  her  before.  George  Maxwell  had 
then  done  something  towards  relieving  her 
ennui.  But  to  her  chagrin,  as  well  as  to  her 
unbounded  surprise,  not  one  hillet-doux  had 
arrived  from  him,  since  the  day  upon  which 
she  had  first  granted  him  an  interview,  and 
then  lionized  him  over  Thorndyke. 

Wherefore,  when  Dr.  Wyldham  informed 
her  of  the  cruel  fate  which  had  overtaken 
Arthur,  and,  with  the  information,  enforced  a 
certain  code  of  caution  upon  her  attention, 
she  promised  to  observe  it  faithfully. 

Her  promise  was  born  of  complex  reasons. 
Mingling  with  her  remorse,  which  was  not  as 
yet  completely  extinguished,  there  ran  a  vein 
of  terror  lest  the  prolonged  absence  of  Arthur, 
from  Thorndyke,  might  necessitate  a  corres- 
pondingly protracted  stay  thither  upon  her 
own  part. 

The  world  would  perhaps  cry  shame  upon 
her,  were  she  to  desert  her  post  before  the 
return  of  Arthur  Greatorix.      But,   the  world 
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would  certainly  cry  louder  and  more  long^ 
were  she  to  leave  Thorndyke  when  his  wife 
was  not  only  solitary  but  also  suffering. 

Therefore,  at  all  cost,  a  relapse  upon  the 
part  of  this  same  wife  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Consequently,  taking  in  with  one  sharp, 
rapid  glance,  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
precise  and  particular  injunctions  of  Dr.  Wyld- 
ham,  Flora  Grant  pledged  herself  thereto. 
If  Esme  only  continued  better,  and  grew 
stronger,  it  was  just  possible  that,  by  some 
as  yet  unknown  circumstance,  Flora  Grant — 
no  matter  what  became  of  Arthur — might 
slip  cable  and  steer  for  other  shores.  The 
world  might  then  cry  its  cry  of  shame,  but 
she  would  stop  her  ears  and  face  the  criers. 

And  yet.  Flora  Grant,  as  a  rule,  cared 
vastly  for  what  the  world  thought  and  what 
the  world  said — that  short-sighted,  blundering 
world  of  ours !  She  cared  immensely,  for 
its  praise,  and  she  winced  a  good  deal  at  its 
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blame,  forgetful  altogether,  of  how  often  it 
indulges  in  the  one,  when  it  should  be  bestow- 
ing the  other. 

And  then,  while  making  these  mistakes, 
this  glib-tongued,  loud-voiced  world,  believes 
itself  to  be  so  wise !  According  to  its  wont, 
therefore,  it  babbled  of  Esme  and  Arthur, 
with  unmitigated  complacency. 

"  Could  anything  be  more  truly  dreadful — 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Greatorix,  who  had  only  just 
recovered  from  a  most  awful  illness,  and  who 
idolized  her  husband  (though  he  was  of 
course  a  good  deal  too  old  for  her)  as  a 
husband  had  never  before  been  idolized  by 
wife,  was  reduced  again  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave — or  of  insanity — or  of  both" — the  world 
confessed  to  not  being  perfectly  informed  upon 
this  point — ''  by  the  sudden  illness  of  her 
husband — could  anything  be  more  shocking  ? 
He  had  gone  to  his  place  in  Cornwall  to 
fetch  some  deed,  without  which  he  would 
have   lost   a  tremendous  law-suit  and  would 
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have  been  reduced  to  absolute  beggary — and 
now,  after  catching  cold  upon  his  journey,  he 
was  dying  in  Cornwall,  while  his  wife  was 
dying  at  Thorndyke ;  and  they  were  both 
raving  to  see  each  other." 

So  said  the  world !  Since,  however,  false- 
hood and  truth  are  ofttimes  curiously  inter- 
woven, it  would  have  been  hard,  perchance,  to 
have  set  the  tangled  web  straight. 

For  neither  the  world,  nor  Arthur,  nor  Flora 
Grant,  nor  Dr.  Wyldham,  nor  any  of  those 
who  had  watched  so  closely  beside  the  sick 
couch  of  Esme,  guessed  at  the  torture  which 
racked  her  gentle  bosom. 

The  secret  of  the  visit  of  George  Maxwell 
had  not  oozed  out.  The  skeleton,  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  had  not  become  a  show  and  a 
wonder  to  a  gaping  world  ;  while  the  equally 
terrible — the  equally  hideous  skeleton — the 
''  RoU-Call,"  was  likewise  hidden  and  un- 
suspected. 

But    toeether — secrets  and    skeletons    be- 
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tween  them — they  had  all  but  destroyed  her 
young  life — together,  they  still  sapped  her 
strength — together  kept  back  the  roseate  hue 
of  health  from  remounting  to  her  cheek. 

From  the  ^'Roll-Call"  to  George  Max- 
well; and  back  again  from  George  Maxwell 
to  the  "  Roll- Call,"  travelled  the  miserable 
thoughts  of  Esme. 

Dimly  and  confusedly  did  their  memory  at 
first  return  to  her.  Dimly  and  confusedly  did 
she  connect  the  one  with  the  other.  But,  by- 
and-by,  as  her  consciousness  strengthened, 
she  was  able  to  reason  more  clearly.  Then 
she  saw,  and  understood,  that  a  frightful  har- 
mony existed  between  the  written  words  of 
the  one,  and  the  spoken  words  of  the  other. 

And  further,  what  meant  that  instantaneous 
and  undisguised  recognition,  which  Arthur 
manifested  towards  George  Maxwell  ?  Alas, 
Esme  knew  only  too  well ! 

Then,  as  she  lay,  passive,   motionless,  and 
speechless,  step  by  step,  link  by  link,  a  chain 
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of  circumstances  was  forged  by  her  memory  ; 
a  chain,  which  would  have  galled  her  into 
madness,  but  that  she  believed  herself  to  be 
dying — passing  away  from  its  grievous  fetters 
— from  shame,  from  Arthur.  One  by  one 
had  the  links  been  forged — one  by  one  they 
gripped,  they  encircled  her — and  yet,  she  did 
not  die ! 

Back  travelled  her  young  heart  with  fond 
remembrance  to  the  early  days  of  her 
betrothal,  when,  save  for  the  passing  clouds 
of  Flora  Grant's  ill-natured  taunts,  all  was 
clear  and  bright  as  summer  skies  ;  back 
travelled  her  young  heart  to  Uncle  Ralph 
— ah  !  and  back,  back,  to  that  hasty  depar- 
ture of  her  lover  to  Gibraltar — that  never 
explained,  that  mysterious  departure.  And 
then,  in  retrospect,  arose  the  walk  with  Lord 
Oakdene  to  the  grass  path  between  the  yew 
hedges — the  hint  of  a  woman's  voice,  mingled 
with  Arthur's,  which  had  been  heard  in  that 
same  grass  path — the  discovery  of  the  little 
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child  therein — the  pale  lady — the  letter — the 
handkerchief,  which  had  been  found  at  Brigh- 
ton amidst  the  music — that  other  letter,  which 
arrived  at  Thorndyke,  bearing  the  monogram 
which  Esme  could  understand  only  all  too 
well  now — and  then !  the  subsequent  journey 
which  was  made  by  Arthur,  so  suddenly,  to 
London.  Back,  back,  this  way  and  that,  over 
and  over  again,  went  her  torn,  agonized  heart, 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  damning  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  the  ''  Roll- Call  ''—of  the  guilt 
of  Arthur. 

And  all  the  while  she  lay  so  still — so  still — 
ah,  only  because  she  thought  that  she  must 
die! 

''  Her  husband,  not  her  husband — a  wife, 
yet  not  a  wife — -God  would  not,  could  not,  let 
her  live." 

Poor  child  !  she  meant  no  impiety,  by  the 
thought.  It  was  the  cry  of  her  soul  under 
grievous  wrong — the  wailing,  as  it  were,  of  an 
infant  in  the  dark. 
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Yet,  all  this  time,  she  made  no  sign  of 
woe  ;  only  now  and  then  a  little  moan,  only 
now  and  then  a  shiver  and  a  burying  of  her 
closed  eyes  and  ashen  face  upon  her  pillow. 
She  thought  her  heart  must  surely  break — 
she  thought  her  stifled  sobs  must  surely  choke 
her — those  agonized  throes  of  misery  slay  her 
— but  they  did  not;  they  were  not  so  merciful. 

Alive  and  quivering,  they  left  her  to  wear 
through  hopeless  days  and  waking  nights, 
with  a  fierce  fire  ever  burnino^  and  beatinor — 
beating  and  burning  upon  bosom  and  brain. 
A  fire  which  even  the  holy  joy  of  mother- 
hood failed  to  slake.  To  slake !  Nay,  did  it 
not  rather  fan  the  stifling  flames,  until,  by 
their  lurid  glare,  she  read  dishonour  and  foul 
disgrace  for  her  child,  as  well  as  for  herself  ? 

And  yet,  for  a  brief  space,  the  soft,  wee 
thing  would  sometimes,  ease  the  ache  and 
smart  of  the  torture,  which  the  "  Roll-Call'^ 
had  brought  upon  its  mother ;  while,  the  tears 
which  fell  over  its  unconscious  brow  rained 
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down  less  passionately,  by  reason  of  its  pure 
influence. 

^*  Why  did  we  not  die — baby,  why  did  we 
not  die,  in  the  hour  of  peril — then,  no  one 
would  have  known — only  One — oh  !  baby, 
why  did  we  not  die  ?  " 

So  would  Esme  often  whisper  to  her  little 
one,  and  once,  while  so  whispering,  a  ray  of 
hope  darted  into  her  mind. 

The  ^'Roll-Call!"  Did  it  really  exist— 
had  not  some  fiend  cast  the  spell  of  its 
foul  imagination  over  her  ? 

Was  it  not  all  some  horrible  dream — a 
phantasy  born  of  a  disordered  brain  ? 

A  tremulous  light  sparkled  in  her  dim  eyes  ; 
her  heart,  with  unrestrained  love,  went  out  to 
Arthur  ;  once  more  she  looked  upon  his  face — • 
once  more  entwined  her  hand  in  his — lay  upon. 
his  breast — felt  his  strong  arm  around  her — 
showed  her  child  and  ''  made  her  boast."  A 
smile  of  intense  joy  played  over  her  lips,  while 
a  thrill  of  ecstasy  swept  through   her  veins. 
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Letting  go  her  misery,  she  yielded  herself  to 
the  hope  of  the  doubtfulness  and  delusion  of 
that  misery,  then  called  fondly  upon  her  hus- 
band— ah  ! — yes — her  husband — her  own — 
her  very  own — in  truth,  in  honour,  in  all 
manliness — called  upon  him,  although  she 
knew  he  could  not  hear,  in  shy,  joyous 
whispers,  bidding  him  come  to  her — kiss 
her — mingle  his  tears  with  hers. 

Alas,  it  was  but  a  vain  conceit !  With  limbs 
which  shook  now  with  joy,  now  with  hope, 
and  now  with  fear,  she  crept  to  the  drawer 
wherein,  when  Arthur  left  her  to  give  chase 
to  George  Maxwell,  she  had  hastily  thrust 
the  ''  Roll-Call." 

Perchance,  she  thought,  in  God's  good 
mercy,  she  was  about  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
her  woe — the  truth  of  her  new-born  hope. 

Might  she  but  find  the  drawer  empty,  no 
wrapper  addressed  to  her  by  her  uncle — no 
hideous  "Roll-Call"  within  that  wrapper, 
and   the   whole   vile    fabric    of    infamy   and 
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wretchedness,  which  had  risen  above  Arthur 
and  herself,  would  crumble  into  dust. 

Such  was  the  ray  of  light,  which,  for  a  few 
short  minutes,  hope  beamed  upon  Esme.  A 
ray  which,  by  its  very  brightness,  made  the 
succeeding  darkness  darker  than  all  darkness 
that  had  gone  before. 

With  trembling  fingers  the  drawer  was 
slowly  opened.  One  terrified  glance — one 
agonized  cry  to  Heaven  and  Esme  Greatorix 
had  both  looked  upon  her  doom  and  uttered 
her  despair. 

Leaf  upon  leaf,  folded  and  smooth,  hard 
and  uncompromising,  lay  the  dreaded  "  Roll- 
Call." 

Crushed,  desolate,  hopeless  and  betrayed, 
crept  Esme  back  to  her  child  and  to  her 
pillow. 

Then  followed  hours  of  anguish,  and  of  wild 
despair,  of  wilder  resolves,  and  of  fearful,  pitiful 
reflections.  She  would  destroy  the  hated 
''  RoU-Call " — hold  her  peace — lie  quiet  and 
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safe  and  still  upon  the  heart  of  Arthur,  albeit 
that  she  knew  his  heart  to  be  false  and  per- 
jured— she  loved  him  so — ah  !  did  she  not 
love  him  ? — his  secret  should  be  safe,  should 
be  kept,  and  she,  with  all  her  might,  would 
keep  it.  She  would  defy  that  other  woman, 
whoever  she  might  be,  that  unknown  writer  of 
the  ''  Roll-Call  "—defy  her— ah  !— and  not 
only  her,  but  George  Maxwell  also — George 
Maxwell,  with  his  taunts  and  sneers. 

And  then,  as  she  tossed  from  side  to  side 
of  her  couch,  the  mood  of  Esme  would 
change.  Perjured  vows,  outraged  faith, 
purity  betrayed,  her  child  a  by-word — was  it 
through  these,  and  such  as  these,  that  she 
would  yet  cling  to  Arthur  ? — herself  untrue,  if 
so  she  hid  untruth — herself  impure,  if  so  she 
cloaked  impurity — a  heritage  of  double 
shame,  by  her,  brought  down  upon  her  little 
one.  Ah,  no  ; — it  could  not  be  !  They  must 
away  from  Thorndyke,  she  and  her  baby. 
The^Httle  one  must  pillow  its    head  upon    a 
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breast,  from  which  the  pitying  angels  would 
not  turn  away  ;  at  which  the  finger  of  scorn 
could  not  point. 

Baby  and  she  must  leave  Thorndyke  before 
Arthur  could  return.  One  glance  at  him,  and 
Esme  felt  that  her  resolution  might  fail  her. 
She  would  flee,  and  leave  the  ''  Roll-Call  " 
to  tell,  in  mute  language,  the  reason  of  her 
flight. 

Thus  resolved,  she  bent  her  mind  to  shape 
her  plans.  Ere  long,  circumstances  aided  her. 
Dr.  Wyldham  proposed  to  transfer  his  atten- 
dance, from  Esme,  to  Arthur.  The  former  was 
quickly  travelling  towards  a  state  of  convales- 
cence ;  while  the  accounts  of  the  latter  were 
not  so  satisfactory  as  Dr.  Wyldham  wished 
them  to  be.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Esme 
furthered  the  departure  of  the  doctor  as  much 
as  in  her  lay. 

He  had  not  been  gone  many  days,  before 
Flora  Grant  gave  sundry  signs  and  tokens 
-that  she  was  only  waiting  for  some  decent 
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pretext  whereby  she  could  also  leave  Thorn- 
dyke. 

Too  heart-sick  to  feel  either  surprise  or 
grief  at  such  a  manifestation  of  a  want  of 
affection  for  herself,  Esme  replied,  to  a  yawn 
of  ill-humour  and  ennui^  by  suggesting  that, 
change  of  air  must  be  needful  to  Flora  Grant, 
after  so  long  a  sojourn  amid  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  a  house  of  sickness. 

This  suggestion  was  received  with  a  faint 
show  of  resistance,  but,  before  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  it  was  decided  that  Esme 
was  quite  strong  enough  to  be  left  to  the  sole 
charge  of  Marie ;  moreover,  that  change  of 
air  and  scene  were  positively  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  Flora  Grant.  An  early  day, 
therefore,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  exodus  of  the 
latter.  Both  ladies  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  conversation ;  and  Esme  was  all 
the  more  so,  because  on  that  day  Dr.  Wyld- 
ham  had  written  word  that  he  confidently 
hoped  to  return  with  his  patient  in  five  days,. 
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at  latest,  from  the  date  upon  which  he  wrote. 
The  fingers  of  Arthur,  from  the  nature  of 
his  malady,  had  been,  and  still  were,  unable 
to  wield  a  pen  ;  while  writing  was  an  exercise 
of  the  brain,  which  Dr.  Wyldham  peremp- 
torily forbid  to  Esme.  For  her,  this  restriction 
had  been  fortunate. 

The  early  day,  upon  which  Flora  Grant  had 
fixed  for  her  departure  when  first  the  subject 
w^as  discussed  between  Esme  and  herself,  was 
soon  changed.  Impatience  suggested  a  more 
agreeable  time  to  Flora  Grant,  and  that  time 
was  the  morrow.  She  was  a  little  constrained, 
when  she  made  her  alteration  of  plan  known 
to  Esme  ;  but  Esme  thereto  made  no  objec- 
tion of  any  kind. 

Therefore,  on  the  morrow,  as  with  her  baby 
on  her  lap  Esme  sat  in  her  dressing-room  (by 
no  persuasion  could  she  be  induced  to  enter 
the  boudoir)  Flora  Grant,  fully  equipped  for 
travelHng,  presented  herself  at  the  door- 
way. 

VOL.  in.  p 
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''What  an  Intolerable  nuisance  you  will 
find  that  child,  when  your  husband  returns, 
and  you  want  to  be  out  riding  or  driving  all 
day  with  him.  She  cries  now,  if  she  is  away 
from  you  for  long." 

And  as  she  spoke,  Flora  Grant,  pointing 
somewhat  scornfully  at  the  baby,  moved 
across  the  room  to  Esme. 

''  Poor  little  creature  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  pity  her  in  that  melancholy 
tone  of  voice  ? "  interrupted  Flora  Grant, 
rather  sharply.  ''  I  consider  that  she  is  a  par- 
ticularly lucky  baby — anything,  in  fact,  but  a 
*  poor  little  creature.'  Why,  she  is  a  regular 
Kilmansegg  baby  !  I  don't  believe  that  you 
can  count  the  presents  which  have  already 
been  showered  upon  her." 

"  I  hope  her  fate  will  be  vastly  different 
from  that  of  Miss  Kilmansegg,"  said  Esme, 
shuddering  involuntarily. 

*'  Well,  she  is  not  very  likely,  I  suppose, 
either  to  have  a  bigamist  Count  for  her  hus- 
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band,  or  to  get  her  brains  knocked  out  with 
her  own  leg,"  laughed  Flora  Grant. 

Esme  made  no  comment  upon  the  woful 
fate  of  Miss  Kilmansegg,  and  Flora  Grant 
continued  — 

''  Dr.  Wyldham  will  scarcely  know  either 
you  or  your  baby  when  he  returns,  you  have 
both  Improved  so  much.  I  am  very  glad  he 
can  send  good  news  of  your  husband." 

''Thank  you,"  returned  Esme  wearily,  to 
this  unusually  amiable  speech  from  Flora 
Grant. 

Then  a  slight  bustle  ensued  ;  the  carriage 
was  announced,  and  with  the  semblance  of  a 
kiss  upon  the  tip  of  the  baby's  forehead, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  visible  part 
of  her,  and  with  a  few  meaningless  words  of 
caution  to  Esme  not  to  over  exert  herself, 
Flora  Grant,  with  her  dog,  maid,  and  bag- 
gage, took  her  way  from  Thorndyke. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A      CONSULTATION. 

When  doors  were  all  reclosed,  and  quiet 
once  more  reigned,  Esme  looked  wist- 
fully around  upon  the  walls,  which  had  wlt-^ 
nessed  her  previous  happiness  and  which  had 
borne  for  her  the  hallowed  name  of  home. 
Then,  covering  her  face,  she  wept  bitterly. 
But  although  Flora  Grant  had  gone,  Esme 
knew  that  she  must  not  indulge  In  unre- 
strained grief.  There  were  still  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Marie  to  be  eluded.  Indeed,  but  for 
that  threatened  loss  of  reason,  which  had 
been  apprehended  for  Esme,  she  could  not 
have  hidden,  so  successfully  as  she  had  done, 
her  mental  disquietude.  After  that  terrible 
time,  however,  her  subsequent  nervous  depres- 
sion appeared  but  the  natural  result  of  illness. 
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Thus,  it  came  to  pass,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  her  secret  from  the  watchful  vigilance  of 
both  doctor  and  nurse.  But  caution  was  still 
necessary.  Therefore,  she  checked  her  tears 
and  waited  until  all  trace  of  weeping  had  dis- 
appeared from  off  her  face,  before  she  rang 
for  the  removal  of  her  child.  This  having 
been  done,  Esme  found  herself  alone.  The 
time  for  action  had  arrived,  but,  where  was 
her  courage  ? 

We  are  all  brave  enough,  before  a  dis- 
tant foe.  It  is  the  hand-to-hand  grapple, 
which  tests  our  courage,  as  well  as  our 
strength. 

Esme  faltered  in  her  determination,  now 
that  its  accomplishment  was  a  possibility. 
She  did  but  halt,  however,  not  turn  back. 

Once  more,  with  aching  and  bleeding  feet, 
she  plodded  painfully,  step  by  step,  through  all 
the  evidences  which  so  sternly  corroborated 
the  fiat  of  the  ''  Roll-Call."  They  were  all 
there — those  unwelcome  witnesses.     Not  one 
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could  be  missed — not  one  found  wanting. 
Frowning  and  dire,  as  heretofore,  they  grimly 
confronted  her.  Each  time,  as  fainting  and 
sick,  she  trod  the  weary  road  of  their  ex- 
amination, they  assumed  a  harder  and  more 
solid  shape.  There  was  no  by-way,  no 
devious  path,  by  which  she  could  either  avoid 
or  overlook  them,  and,  while  so  doing,  keep 
close  to  Arthur — travel  still  the  same  flowery 
highway  of  life  with  him — cling  to  their  home, 
safe  in  her  honour  and  his  love. 

After  sending  her  baby  away,  Esme  sat, 
for  long,  pondering  anxiously.  But  time  was 
speeding  on.  Arthur,  with  Dr.  Wyldham, 
would  soon  return.  That  which  she  would 
do,  must  be  done,  or  at  any  rate  It  must  be 
begun.  Immediately. 

Presently,  casting  a  frightened  glance 
around  her,  as  though  afraid  lest  the  very 
pictures  upon  the  walls  should  spy  out  what 
she  was  doing,  she  took  pen  and  paper  and 
wrote  the  following  note. 
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"  Thorndyke, 


''—  ^''& 


August,   18- 


''Dear  Lord  Oakdene, 

^'  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of 
you.  Will  you  come,  if  possible,  to  Thorn- 
dyke  to-morrow  ?  Baby  is  growing  wonder- 
fully.    With  kind  regards, 

''  Very  truly  yours, 

EsME  Greatorix." 

Her  faced  was  dyed  crimson,  while  her 
hand  shook  painfully  as  she  added  her 
signature. 

''  It  must  be  my  name — please  God  to  let 
it  be  mine,  if  only  for  .the  sake  of  my  baby," 
Esme  whispered  to  herself,  as  she  bent  over 
the  note-paper,  and  looked  wistfully  upon  the 
name  which  she  had  written. 

Then  she  directed,  sealed  and  despatched 
the  short,  but  important  epistle. 

Astonishment  is  but  a  feeble  substantive,, 
wherewith    to    describe    the    sensation    with 
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which  this  note  was  received  by  Lord  Oak- 
dene. 

Fortunately,  he  was  In  town,  a  fact  con- 
cerning which  Esme  had  gone  through 
several  fears  and  misgivings. 

There  were  other  reasons  also,  reasons 
which  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend, which  had  made  her  hesitate  before 
writing  to  him. 

In  her  great  strait  and  dire  necessity,  how- 
ever, that  episode  in  her  life,  wherein  he 
had  played  so  memorable  a  part,  was  cast 
into  the  shade.  It  was  as  a  gentle  breeze, 
as  a  pale  flash  of  distant  summer  lightning, 
before  the  wild  and  furious  tempest  which 
now  so  pitilessly  howled  around  her. 

So  she  decided  upon  her  note,  wrote  and 
sent  it ;  sent  it,  nothing  doubting  but  that,  if 
it  reached  its  destination  without  let  or 
hindrance  it  would  bring  her  a  prompt  com- 
pliance with  the  request  which  she  had 
deigned  that  it  should  bear. 
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So  pretty  women  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
commands  with  which  they  honour  the  oppo- 
site sex. 

And,  in  this  instance,  Esme  made  no  false 
estimate  of  her  power.  Lord  Oakdene  was 
fully  prepared  to  obey  her  bidding,  with  the 
loyal  fidelity  of  a  faithful  subject  to  an  august 
sovereign. 

No  furious  tempest  had  swept,  from  off  the 
tablets  of  his  memory,  the  image  of  Esme. 
No  after  storms  of  passion  had  paled  or 
marred  that  image.  She  was  still  to  him 
the  one  w^oman  in  the  world  to  whom  he  had 
given  worship  ;  the  one  woman  whose  voice 
could  stir  the  inner  current  of  his  being  ;  the 
one  woman  whose  will  could  sway  his — whose 
word  was  law.  For  her  he  had  suffered  shame 
in  his  own  eyes  ;  for  her  he  was  ready  to  do 
aught  but  this  again.  He  had  loved  her  once 
for  himself — his  own  sake  ;  he  loved  her  now 
for  her  own — as  a  woman — apart  altogether 
from  himself.     Such  was  the  victory  which, 
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honour  and  chivalry  had  won,  at  last,  over 
self  and  passion. 

Wherefore,  without  a  moment  either  of 
doubt  or  delay,  he  prepared,  so  soon  as  he 
had  read  her  note,  to  start  for  Thorndyke. 

He  had  no  time  to  pro  and  con  before  start- 
ing. But,  when  once  on  his  way,  he  pondered 
much  and  long  over  the  errand  upon  which 
he  was  bent,  or  rather,  perhaps,  It  would  be 
more  true  to  say,  upon  the  reasons  which 
could  have  actuated  his  fair  commander. 

Lord  Oakdene  knew  that  Arthur  Greatorix 
was  111  and  away  from  Lincolnshire.  All 
the  world  knew  thus  far.  Some  emer- 
gency might  possibly  have  arisen  for  Esme, 
whereby  the  presence  of  a  friend  might  be 
rendered  desirable  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  Possibly,  also,  she  might  desire 
to  send  some  trusty  messenger  upon  some 
weighty  matter  to  her  lord.  And  here  Lord 
Oakdene  could  but  remember  the  slander, 
which    Bertie    Hope    had    made    known    to 
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him,  concerning  Arthur  Greatorix.  He  had 
no  wish  to  remember  it — no  wish  now  to 
give  it  more  credence  than  he  did  at  the  time 
when  he  so  stoutly  protested  against  its 
truth  to  Bertie. 

But,  somehow,  it  seemed  a  shade  more 
probable  now  ;  more  probable,  that  is,  simply 
because  it  gave  a  clue  to  a  fresh  supposition 
concerning  the  unexpected  note  from  Esme. 

In  such  a  manner  as  this  rests  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  slander.  At  one  moment, 
generosity  may  trample  down,  defy,  and  cast 
it  out ;  at  another,  by  reason  of  fresh  circum- 
stances which  are  unfavourable,  perchance,  to 
the  slandered,  the  slander  takes  fresh  life,  it 
rises  Phoenix-like  from  its  ashes,  is  remem- 
bered, half  believed  in,  and  welcomed. 

The  reckoning,  for  this,  must  one  day  be 
paid  by  the  slanderer. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  short  feminine  epistle 
evoke  more  amazement  and  more  speculation 
upon  the  part  of  its  recipient,  than  did  the 
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note  which  Esme  Greatorix  had  penned  to 
Lord  Oakdene.  Even  the  concluding  clause 
respecting  the  baby,  which,  with  a  vague, 
indistinct  sense  of  matronly  propriety,  Esme 
had  Inserted,  met  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  cogitation.  Could  that  tiny  atom  of 
humanity,  which  was  reported  so  positively 
to  be  making  marvellous  and  rapid  strides  in 
growth,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
request  that  Lord  Oakdene  should  present 
himself  at  Thorndyke  ?  Lord  Oakdene 
thought  not.  His  acquaintance  with  babies 
was  decidedly  of  a  slender,  a  very  slender 
description ;  his  knowledge  of  their  various 
stages  of  progression  towards  the  estate  of 
-either  manhood  or  womanhood — nil.  No  ; 
the  baby,  was  not,  could  not  be  the  point 
upon  which  the  case  hinged.  Of  this,  Lord 
Oakdene  speedily  convinced  himself.  The 
mention  of  it  was  simply  as  that  of  an  interest- 
ing fact,  in  which,  with  the  pride  of  a  young 
mother,   Esme  imagined  all  the  world  must 
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take  delight.  So  reasoned  Lord  Oakdene. 
And  his  reasoning,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
fairly  sound.  At  all  events,  it  whiled  away 
the  time  until  he  found  himself  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Thorndyke. 

Esme  did  not  keep  him  waiting  for  her. 
She  was  prepared  and  ready  to  receive  him. 
No  nervous  tremors  made  her  hesitate  to 
seek  his  presence.  No  false  shame  restrained 
her  steps  from  seeking  it  at  once. 

She  needed  help,  and  simple  and  dignified 
in  sorrow,  as  in  joy,  she  went  straight  to  ask 
that  help. 

In  a  pretty  morning  dress,  soft  and  cool, 
with  her  glorious  beauty  enhanced  rather 
than  otherwise  by  the  delicate  waxen  hues 
which  her  illness  had  left  upon  her  com- 
plexion— with  a  world  of  deep  emotion  in  her 
lovely  eyes,  and  with  a  world  of  pathos  in  her 
sweet  voice,  she  entered  the  room  and  gave 
him  gentle  greeting. 

So,  and   yet   not   so,  had    Lord  Oakdene 
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pictured  her  on  his  way — so,  and  yet  not  so. 
had  her  voice  sounded  to  his  Imaginings. 

But  he  had  Httle  time  for  reflection.  With- 
out an  atom  of  circumlocution,  amid  a 
breathless  silence,  Esme,  averting  her  eyes 
from  his  face,  said  slowly,  and  without  falter- 
ing— 

''You  are  very  good,  thus  to  answer  my 
note." 

Lord  Oakdene  bowed,  by  way  of  disclaim- 
ing all  thanks  upon  the  matter. 
■  If  Esme  were  not  nervous,  the  same  could 
scarcely  be  said  of  her  companion,  who  was 
painfully  conscious  that  the  particular  organ 
in  his  body,  which  he  had  been  educated  to 
consider  his  heart,  was  indulging  at  that 
precise  moment  in  a  variety  of  evolutions, 
bounds,  and  throbs,  which  were  as  unpleasant 
as  they  were  novel. 

Esme  took  no  notice,  of  the  disclaiming 
bow.  Clasping  her  hands  very  tightly  to- 
gether, she  spoke  again  in  the  same  slow, 
calm,  and  forced  manner  — 
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''  Can  you  take  a  furnished  house  for  me, 
a  very  long  way  from  here,  and  can  you 
arrange  for  it  to  be  ready  on  Monday  next  ? 
I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will 
do  this  for  me.  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble 
you." 

Then,  she  paused,  turning  towards  him 
with  grave  expectancy.  There  was  nothing 
melo-dramatic  in  her  manner — not  a  betrayal 
of  the  maddening  grief  under  which  she 
was  smarting — nothing  which  could  lead  her 
listener  to  form  the  faintest  guess  at  the 
motives  Avhich  had  actuated  her  request. 

Nevertheless,  the  request  in  itself  was  so 
different  from  anything  of  which  he  had 
thought,  that  he  was  dumb  from  pure  sur- 
prise. Esme  read  in  his  face  that  it  was  so, 
and  with  her  large  mournful  eyes  wistfully 
scanning  his  countenance,  she  added  — 

''  You  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps,  but  the 
truth  is,  I  must  find  a  house  before  my — 
before  Mr.  Greatorix  returns  from  Cornwall. 
Will  you  please  help  me  ?      I  have  no  rela- 
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tlons,  none  but  Mrs.  Grant,  and  she  would 
not  understand  me.  I  did  not  know  who  to 
ask,  and  so  I  wrote  to  you." 

Again,  Esme  paused  in  the  utterance  of  her 
plain,  unvarnished  petition.  Again,  Lord 
Oakdene  was  silent.  He  was  perfectly  at 
sea  upon  the  question  of  houses  in  general, 
whether  furnished  or  unfurnished.  But  it  was 
not  upon  this  account  that  he  was  speechless. 
If  he  had  been  requested  by  Esme  to  build 
her  an  abode  in  the  same  short  space  of  time 
in  which  she  had  required  him  to  find  one  ready 
for  her  to  inhabit,  or  to  perform  any  other 
equally  impracticable  impossibility,  doubtless, 
he  would  have  promised  compliance  with  her 
desire. 

His  hesitation  and  his  silence,  arose  from 
no  distrust  in  his  own  powers  to  meet  the 
required  demand.  They  were  brought  about 
bv  distress  at  the  unspoken  woe  which,  he 
detected,  in  every  cadence  of  the  sweet 
womanly   voice   which  addressed    him.       At 
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last,  he  spoke.  His  words  were  common- 
place when  he  spoke,  as  words,  in  times  of 
great  emotion,  often  are.  Asking  no  quest- 
ions ;  seeking  for  no  confidence,  other  than 
that  which  the  gentle  being  before  him  might 
wish  to  repose  in  him,  he  said  quietly  — 

*'  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  Mrs.  Gweat- 
owix,  and  I  will  do  it  as  well  as  I  can.  There 
must  be  lots  of  houses  to  let.  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  get  what  you  wequire.  Don't  twouble 
yourself  any  more  about  it.  I  know  of 
sevewal  house  agents — only" — he  stopped 
in  some  perplexity,  ''only,  would  you  kindly 
tell  me,  give  me  some  idea,  I  mean,  of  the 
locality  in  which  you  would  pwefer  the  house 
to  be." 

"Oh!  I  do  not  mind — anywhere — I  have 
no  choice — anywhere,  so  that  it  is  a  long, 
long  way  from  here — and — never  mind  what 
sort  of  a  house  it  is,  so  that  I  can  go  into  it 
upon  the    day    I    have    named,"    interrupted 

VOL.  in.  g 
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Esme,  speaking  more  quickly  than  hereto- 
fore, but  still  in  the  same  indescribably 
pathetic  tone  of  voice. 

Lord  Oakdene  glanced  at  her  with  un- 
easiness. Could  her  recent  indisposition 
have  left  her  reason  in  any  way  affected  ? 
Hints,  of  the  twofold  danger  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed,  had  reached  him.  Re- 
memberino:  these  now,  he  looked  with  a  new 
alarm  upon  her  face.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  its  sorrowful  expression  to  verify  his 
freshly-aroused  suspicion.  On  the  contrary, 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  sweet, 
and  grave  steadfastness,  which  utterly  refuted 
the  notion  of  a  disordered  mind. 

Suddenly,  while  still  he  earnestly  regarded 
her,  she  gave  a  convulsive  shudder.  It  shook 
her  sliiiht  form  from  head  to  foot.  Once 
more  tightly  clasping  her  small  hands  to- 
gether, she  bowed  her  head,  and  gasped 
rather  than  said  — 

* '  I — am — going — to — run — away — from — 
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my — I  mean — from — Mr.  Greatorix.  I — am 
■ — too — wretched — to — stop — here.  I  cannot 
— see — him — any — more.  I — wish — I  — 
could — go — to — day"  — 

As  this  wail  proceeded  from  Esme,  Lord 
Oakdene  started  to  his  feet.  Esme  took  no 
notice  of  his  change  of  position,  but  con- 
tinued slowly  speaking  as  if  she  were  repeat- 
ing some  laboriously  acquired  lesson,  which 
she  was  momentarily  in  fear  of  forgetting. 

''I — must — apologise — for — bringing — you 
• — so — far  —  upon  — such  —  unpleasant  —  busi- 
ness— but — oh  ! — ^I — could — not — help  —it — 
and — please — you — must— not — blame — Mr. 
Greatorix — for — for — what — perhaps — you — 
think — rather — strange  "  — 

Rather  strange  !  The  blood  rushed  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  short,  thick  locks  which 
clustered  above  the  forehead  of  Lord  Oak- 
dene. 

Rather  strange  !  Yes  ;  so  had  Esme  said. 
But,  to  Lord  Oakdene,  it  was  strange  beyond 
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all  bounds,  that  she,  the  woman  of  his  dreams, 
the  lost  love  of  his  life,  should  be  there  before 
him,  deliberately  unfolding  her  purpose  to  run 
away  from  her  husband — never  to  see  him 
more. 

Stammering,  not  because  from  paucity  of 
ideas  he  had  so  little  to  say,  but  rather  that 
from  out  of  the  chaos  of  their  numbers  he 
knew  not  from  which  to  pick  his  speech,  he 
said  — 

"  I  can  only  thank  you,  Mrs.  Gweatowix,  for 
considering  me  to  be  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence." Then  a  flush  of  generous  emotion, 
towards  the  man  whom  he  ever  lamented  to 
have  wronged,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
most  highly  favoured  mortal  in  the  universe, 
overpowering  every  other  consideration,  he 
added  earnestly,  *'  But  Gweatowix  will  bweak 
his  heart." 

Esme  drooped  her  head  with  a  negative 
shake,  and  returning  evasively  to  the  subject 
of  the  required  house,  she  said  — 

"  Do  you  think  one  could  be  found  in  some 
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remote  village  In  North  Wales,  or  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  for  Instance  ?  '* 

**  North  Wales  ! — west  coast  of "  — 

*'  Yes,"  Interrupted  Esme,  "  don't  you  think 
they  would  be  good  places  for  baby  and  me 
to  hide  In  ?" 

''  Yes — no,"  replied  Lord  Oakdene.  He 
was  beginning  to  think  that  the  exigency  of 
the  case  demanded  something  more  from  him 
than  a  mere  acquiescence  to  the  request  which 
he  had  received. 

Surely  this  resolution,  which  had  been  made 
known  to  him  by  Esme,  should  be  combated  • 
The  ofhce  of  mentor,  towards  her,  was  one 
which  Lord  Oakdene  scarcely  knew^  how  to 
usurp.  Sorely  puzzled,  and  as  sorely  dis- 
tressed, he  was  about  to  begin  a  gentle  re- 
monstrance, but,  as  if  she  read  his  thoughts, 
and  would  combat  what  he  was  about  to  say 
before  he  had  time  to  urge  It,  Esme — putting 
her  hand  lightly  upon  his  arm  and  looking  up 
Into  his  face  with  a  pitiful  pleading  In  her 
eyes — whispered  — 
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'^  Do  not  try  to  keep  me  here.  I  am  run- 
ning away  from  a  great  temptation.  I  should 
like  to  stay  ;  but  I  must  not.  I  could  never 
again  look  upon  my  baby's  face  with  joy,  if  I 
were  not  to  go.  You  will  not  stop  me,  will  you?'* 

With  the  touch  of  those  thin,  trembling 
little  fingers  upon  him  ;  with  those  innocent, 
sorrow-laden  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face  in 
anxious  waiting  for  his  answer,  what  could  he 
say — what  do — but  scatter  prudence  to  the 
winds,  and,  come  what  might,  promise  help  ? 

And  Esme  was  satisfied.  The  hard  lesson 
of  treachery,  which  had  been  suddenly  put 
before  her,  had  not  yet  destroyed  her  ready 
faith  in  others. 

But,  although  having  promised  his  assis- 
tance, Lord  Oakdene  set  himself  to  gather 
particulars  from  Esme,  which  should  guide 
him  in  his  raid  upon  the  London  house  agents, 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  himself 
at  the  part  which,  so  far,  he  had  played  in  his 
present  strait.  Wherefore,  while  listening  to 
the  few  listless  injunctions  which  fell  from  the 
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lips  of  Esme,  he  still  cast  about  in  his  mind 
for  some  suggestion,  some  idea  of  a  restrain- 
ing influence,  which  should  tempt  her  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  decision  upon  which 
she  was  about  to  act.     It  came  at  last. 

''  Miss  Twitton  ?  Where  is  Miss  Twitton  ?  '^ 
he  enquired  eagerly. 

''  Miss  Tritton,"  echoed  Esme,  with  a  slight 
ring  of  pleasure  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  as 
though  the  very  mention  of  Rachel's  name 
brouo^ht  a  sensation  of  comfort. 

*'  Yes  ;  Miss  Twitton,"  repeated  Lord  Oak- 
dene  emphatically,  his  eagerness  increasing. 

''  She  is  at  home  with  Mrs.  St.  Vincent.  You 
know  they  live  near  Canterbury.  I  have  not 
written  to  Miss  Tritton  for  a  long  time.  Dr. 
Wyldham  would  not  allow  me,  indeed  will  not 
allow  me  to  write  to  anyone,"  returned  Esme. 

'*  But  you  might  write  now,  just  to  her,"  was 
the  quick  response.  Lord  Oakdene  was  far  too 
anxious  for  ceremony. 

''  Now,  to  Miss  Tritton  !"  exclaimed  Esme 
musingly,  and  as  though  pleased  with  the  idea. 
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^*  I  think  so  weally,  Mrs.  Gweatowix  ;  if  it 
would  not  tire  you  too  much.  It  is  vewy 
wemarkable  ! "  and,  for  the  first  time  that 
afternoon,  the  manner  of  Lord  Oakdene  was 
as  that  of  the  Lord  Oakdene  of  other  days. 
^'  It  is  vewy  wemarkable,"  he  repeated,  "  but 
Miss  Twitton  is  the  vewy  person  of  all  others 
to  come  to  you  just  now.  She  is  such  a  vewy 
good  woman.  She  will  be  evewy thing,"  he 
concluded,  enthusiastically. 

So  surely  do  people  turn  to  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  when  trouble  overtakes  them  ! 

''And  I  never  thought  of  Rachel,"  sighed 
Esme  to  herself,  as  pen  in  hand  she  wrote  a 
letter,  under  the  partial  dictation  of  Lord 
Oakdene,  to  her  friend  Rachel  Tritton.  Then 
the  interview,  between  Esme  Greatorix  and  the 
Earl  of  Oakdene,  terminated. 

Monday  was  to  find  him  again  at  Thorn- 
dyke.  Meanwhile,  during  the  three  interv^en- 
ing  days,  she  must  be  patient ;  he — busy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NOT   ONE   AND   THE    SAME. 

Lord  Oakdene  did  not  allow  the  grass  to 
grow  under  his  feet.  When  the  Monday, 
which  Esme  anticipated,  and  yet  so  dreaded, 
arrived,  she  had  already  received  from  him 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  catalogues,  con- 
taining descriptions  of  an  endless  variety  of 
^'  desirable  residences." 

The  Monday  in  question  was  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  August,  and  just  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  this  story.  The  weather  was  unusually 
warm,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
together  with  the  restlessness  of  her  mind, 
rendered  confinement  to  the  house  irksome 
to  Esme.  She  was  not  yet  strong  enough, 
for  exercise  or  fatigue  of  any  kind,  therefore 
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rugs  and  a  soft  carpet  for  her  feet,  with  a 
couch,  some  chairs  and  a  small  table,  had 
been  placed  for  her,  beneath  the  wide-spread- 
ing branches  of  a  tree,  within  sight  of  the 
house.  To  the  sylvan  retreat,  which  had 
been  thus  improvised,  Esme  gladly  repaired  ; 
and,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  her 
papers  on  the  table  at  her  side,  she  prepared 
to  pass  the  time  until  the  arrival,  not  only  of 
Lord  Oakdene,  but  also  of  Rachel  Tritton. 

The  letter,  which  had  been  written  to  the 
latter  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Oakdene, 
had  brought  back  a  loving  promise  from 
Rachel  to  arrive  at  Thorndyke  on  that  day. 
For  those  two  friends,  therefore,  Esme  waited. 
As  she  waited,  the  tears  dropped  often  from 
off  her  face  to  that  of  her  baby.  Home  and 
husband  were  slipping  fast  from  her.  The 
fair  scene  around  her  would  soon  know  her 
presence  no  more.  And,  she  wept  right  sore, 
that  so  it  must  be. 

Presently,    she   heard   a  coming  footstep. 
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Pushing  back  her  disordered  hair  from  off  her 
brow,  and  bending  low  over  her  child  to  hide 
her  tear-stained  face,  she  did  not  look  up 
at  the  servant,  who,  hfting  the  branch  of  the 
tree  so  that  he  might  pass  beneath  it,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  a  lady. 

Feeling  sure  that  it  must  be  Rachel,  and 
too  pleased,  therefore,  to  enquire  for  any 
name,  Esme  hurriedly  desired  that  the  lady 
might  be  brought  to  her. 

The  man  disappeared,  and  Esme,  desirous, 
even  in  the  depth  of  her  woe,  that  the  beauty 
of  her  little  one  should  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  Rachel,  busied  herself  in  an 
anxious  supervision  of  lace,  hood,  and  robe. 

While  thus  employed,  Esme  suddenly 
became  aware  that  the  entrance  to  her 
bower  was  darkened.  So  short  a  time  had 
elapsed,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  man- 
servant, that  she  looked  up  with  considerable 
surprise ;  which  surprise  was  immensely  in- 
creased when,    instead  of   the    tiny   form   of 
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Rachel  Tritton,  she  beheld  the  unknown 
figure  of  a  remarkably  tall  woman. 

In  answer  to  the  mute  enquiry  with  which 
she  was  regarded,  the  stranger,  bending 
beneath  the  leafy  portals,  approached  Esme, 
and  said  — 

''  I  told  your  footman  that  I  could  find  my 
way  to  you  alone.  I  need  not  enquire  whether 
you  are  Esme  Greatorix.  I  see  that  you  are 
none  other." 

Esme  slightly  bowed  her  head,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  identity.  She  had  not  yet 
learned  to  deny  the  familiar  name.  Then, 
with  as  much  composure  as  her  quickly 
beating  heart  would  allow,  she  returned 
coldly  — 

*'  And,  may  I  ask,  to  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  ?  " 

The  stranger  made  no  reply ;  therefore 
Esme,  clasping  her  child  more  closely  to 
her  heart,  and  desperately  rallying  her  fast 
expiring   courage,    while   her   upturned    face 
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was  as  white  as  winter's  snow,  repeated  her 
question  — 

**  May  I  ask,  to  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  ?  " 

The  answer  came  fiercely  and  quickly  now. 

*'  To  whom  you  have  the  pleasure  of 
speaking,  Esme  Greatorix — ah  !  — it  is  long 
years,  since  last  I  stood  face  to  face  with 
kith  and  kin  of  yours.  Those,  with  whom  I 
so  stood,  are  dead,  and  I  have  been  far  away. 
An  avenging  scourge  drove  me  forth.  I 
have  frozen  with  misery  beneath  the  cutting 
blasts  of  northern  winds — shivered  with  des- 
pair under  the  biting,  nipping  influence  of 
eastern  gales — pined  with  impatience  when 
balmy  breezes  blew  from  western  shores,  and 
sickened,  with  the  nauseous  loathing  of  deceit, 
when  southern  skies  were  fair,  and  southern 
suns  were  bright,  but — through  misery,  des- 
pair, impatience,  and  loathing,  none  cared 
what  I  suffered — who  I  was — whither  I  went,, 
or  whether  I  returned." 
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Growing  every  instant  more  terrified  and 
more  agitated,  Esme  said,  faintly  — 

**  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  your  name,  and 
your  reason  for  coming  here  ?  " 

The  hollow  cheeks  of  the  stranger  flushed 
deeply,  while,  her  sunken  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
wild  defiance,  as  she  answered  vehemently  — 

*'  My  name  is — Alice  Greatorix — and — I 
seek  my  husband." 

''Ahce  Greatorix,"  wailed  Esme;  '^  oh  ! 
hush,  hush — do  not  say  it,  before  my  baby 
• — ah  !  do  not  say  it,  before  her  !  Wait  only, 
until  I  have  taken  her  away — oh !  do  not  say 
it  before  my  baby — my  little  one." 

The  stranger  essayed  to  speak,  but  Esme 
prevented  her  with  the  same  passionate, 
and  piteous  entreaty  — 

"  Oh  !  do  not  say  it  before  my  baby — do 
not  let  her  hear  it." 

**  Do  not  say  it  before  your  baby,"  returned 
the  stranger,  in  hollow,  mournful  accents  ; 
*'  I  was  told,  before  I  came  hither,  that  you 
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were  generous  as  well  as  beautiful.  I  was 
but  mocked,  It  seems.  Did  any,  I  wonder, 
ever  speak  the  truth  to  me  ?  And  do  you 
seek  to  make  me  feel  my  sin  to  be  so  great 
that,  even  my  voice,  you  fear,  will  sully  the 
purity  of  your  newly-born  infant  ?  Ah  !  Esme 
Greatorix  !  when  just  now,  you  strove  to  hide 
me  from  her,  with  your  small  white  hands, 
you  dealt  me  a  deadlier  blow  than  the 
mightiest  giant  has  it  in  his  power  to  deal  ; 
while  the  heaviest  curses,  could  not  bow  me 
down  so  low,  with  shame,  as  did  those  few 
words  which  your  trembling,  girlish  lips 
uttered  but  a  short  moment  since.  Do  not 
take  your  child  away ;  I  will  not  harm  her. 
Remember,  that  I  once  laid  In  Innocence 
upon  my  mother's  breast ;  as  your  baby  Is 
now,  so,  In  that  blest  time,  was  I." 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  faltered.  In  the 
pause  which  ensued  Esme  staggered  to  her 
feet,  but  sank  powerlessly  back  again  upon 
her  sofa. 
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''  Is  compassion  altogether  foreign  to  your 
nature?"  the  stranger  asked,  interpreting  the 
movement  made  by  Esme  Into  a  denial  of 
the  request  that  the  baby  should  not  be  re- 
moved. 

''  You  misunderstand  me.  I  did  not 
mean — "  Esme  began,  but  she  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed. 

"  Did  not  mean  !  A  murderer  means  to 
kill,  I  suppose,  when  he  takes  his  fatal  aim — 
fires  his  fatal  shot ;  a  thief  means  to  steal,  I 
suppose,  when  he  despoils  his  neighbour  of 
his  goods.  Just  so,  have  you,  in  your  self- 
righteousness,  ground  your  heel  upon  the 
fallen  neck  of  one,  who  is  desolate,  when 
you  are  blessed — poor,  when  you  are  rich. 
Did  not  mean  to  kill — did  not  mean  to  steal 
— did  not  mean  to  crush.  Bah ! — do  not 
stoop  to  talk  such  nonsense." 

"  How  can  you  call  me,  either  rich  or 
blessed?"  moaned  Esme,  in  tones  which, 
in  their  despairing  sadness,  formed  a  marked 
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contrast  to  the  alternate  scorn  and  excite- 
ment that  stirred  in  the  voice  of  her  com- 
panion. 

''  Listen,  child,  and  I  will  tell  you.  All 
women,  are  blessed,  who  are  strong  in  the  love 
of  husband,  relative,  and  friend.  All  women, 
are  rich,  who  are  safe  and  honoured  in  their 
homes.  Thank  the  great  God  above  for 
these  mercies,  and  as  you  thank  Him  for  the 
good  gifts  which  He  has  granted  to  yourself, 
pray  Him  for  His  mercy  upon  those  who  have 
forfeited  the  like  blessings.  Yes  ;  pray  all 
the  more  earnestly,  because  they  may  not — 
dare  not — pray  themselves." 

Again  the  lip  of  the  speaker  quivered  with 
uncontrollable  emotion,  while,  Esme  looked 
with  speechless  wonder,  upon  the  tall  figure 
which  towered  like  an  avenging  spirit  above 
her. 

At  last,  with  a  stifled  sob  in  her  sweet,  low 
voice,  Esme  said  — 

"  I  have  been  very  ill.      My  baby  is  only  a 

VOL.    III.  R 
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few  weeks  old.  I  have  been  troubled,  as  well 
as  ill,  so — so — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  talk 
to  you  any  more  now.  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  "  — 

"  You  do  not  come  of  a  chicken-hearted 
race,  or  I  should  fear  that  you  were  going  to 
faint,"  interrupted  the  stranger.  ''  Give  your 
baby  to  me  ;  you  will  be  better  soon." 

But,  motioning  her  away  with  horror,  Esme 
shrank  back  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  her 
couch. 

"  I  understand.  You  will  not  let  me  touch 
your  child,  and  you  wish  me  to  leave  you," 
was  the  quick  reply  to  the  gesture  made  by 
Esme.  "  But  I  cannot  go  yet.  I  cannot  go 
from  you,  until  you  have  given  me  some  in- 
formation respecting  my  husband.  I  have 
travelled  far  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
intelligence,  however  vague,  about  him.  You 
can  have  no  motive,  save  that  which  is  dic- 
tated by  a  harsh,  relentless  cruelty,  for  with- 
holding   from    me    what   you    know    of   him. 
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With  a  woman's  grief,  I  plead  to  you  for  a 
woman's  mercy.  Oh!  Hsten  to  me,  while  I  cry 
aloud  and  ask,  where  is  now  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Your — husband  !  "  gasped  Esme. 

'*  My  husband/'  returned  the  stranger 
calmly. 

"  Have  pity  !  It  is  I,  who  must  plead  to 
you  for  mercy,  not  you  to  me,"  moaned 
Esme.  '*  It  is  I,  who  must  cry  aloud  and  ask, 
*  Where  is  now  my  husband  ? ' — not  you," 
And  then  her  pent-up  anguish  could  no 
longer  be  restrained,  her  misery  no  longer 
kept  back.  '^  Go  to  him,"  she  cried,  in  heart- 
rending accents,  **  go  to  him — to  your  hus- 
band ;  tell  him  that  you  have  been  here — that 
you  have  seen  me — that  you  have  seen  us." 
She  pointed  piteously  to  the  baby  on  her  lap, 
as  she  spoke.  "  Tell  him  that,  there  is  no 
one,  upon  all  the  earth  so  forlorn,  so  miser- 
able, as  we  are — and — be  patient  with  me — 
in  another  day,  he  and  this  place,  will  be  all 
your  own." 
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Esme  grew  each  moment  more  excited  and 
incoherent,  but  a  strong  grasp  was  suddenly 
laid  upon  her  trembling  shoulder,  while  a  firm 
voice  said  — 

^'Esme  Greatorix,  calm  yourself.  There  is 
some  terrible  mistake  betw^een  us.  Who 
knows,  but  that,  in  His  mercy,  God  will  let 
me  do  the  good  work  of  clearing  it  away. 
What  misery,  can  there  be  between  you  and 
your  husband,  of  which  I  should  tell  him  ? 
Go  to  him  yourself,  lay  your  sweet  head  upon 
his  breast,  nestle  In  his  arms  and  from  out  of 
their  strong,  true  clasp,  w^hlsper  to  him  of 
your  woe.  And,  as  surely  as  the  Great  One 
above  gives  His  peace  to  the  righteous,  so 
surely,  will  your  husband  give  comfort  to  you." 
''  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  the  '  Roll-Call,'  "  mur- 
mured Esme,  the  first  faint  streaks  of  a 
dawning  hope  lighting  her  wan  face  with  a 
tinge  of  colour ;  while  she  nervously  laid  her 
fingers  upon  the  arm  of  the  hand  which  still 
grasped  her  shoulder. 
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The  soft  touch  was  shaken  somewhat 
roughly  off,  as  the  kneeling  figure  started 
to  her  feet,  and  for  a  few  moments  after- 
wards no  sound  was  heard  throughout  the 
bough-girt  enclosure.  Then  Esme,  partly  to 
herself  and  partly  to  her  companion,  whis- 
pered again,  "  Mr.  Maxwell  and  the  '  Roll- 
Call.'  " 

*'  Poor  child,  poor  child  !  "  said  the  stranger, 
while  she  earnestly  scanned  the  young  face, 
before  her,  with  its  tear-dimmed  eyes  and 
sorrowful  expression.  **  Poor  child,  then  you 
have  heard  my  '  Roll- Call '  ;  you  know  my 
shame — my  sin — my  story — and,"  she  added 
with  touching  gentleness,  ''  you  thought  that 
your  husband  was  my  husband ;  or  rather, 
you  thought,  that  your  husband's  cousin  and 
your  husband  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
Both  are  named  Arthur — both  Greatorix — 
but — ah,  God,  how  different!" 

In  her  earnestness  the  weird-looking 
woman,    who    thus     passionately    addressed 
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Esme,  sank  once  more  upon  her  knees,  as  she 
continued  — 

"  Your  husband,  he,  who  in  the  merry  days 
of  happy  youth  we  laughingly  nicknamed 
'  Arthur  the  Colossal,'  is  one  who  has  wronged 
no  woman,  and  injured  no  man  ;  one  who  pro- 
tects the  weak,  and  who  has,  ere  now,  kept 
the  betrayed  from  plunging  into  the  dark 
abyss  of  utter  despair.  His  child  will  inherit 
a  blessing  for  its  father's  sake  ;  and  you,"  she 
added  softly,  *'  you,  who  are  his  wife,  need 
ask  no  other  blessing,  since  such  a  lot  is 
yours." 

The  words  rang  out  softly,  slowly,  solemnly, 
and  distinctly  as  the  tolling  of  a  far  distant 
knell,  yet,  to  the  ears  of  Esme,  they  were 
sweeter  than  the  most  gladsome  peal  of  joy- 
telling  bells.  At  every  stroke,  a  woe  was 
buried.  At  every  echo,  fresh  hopes  took 
birth.  Mistakes  rolled  away.  Truth  was  no 
longer  clouded.  Circumstances  ceased  to 
shine,  with  a  false  and  borrowed  light. 
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And  more  ! 

The  dread  secrets  were  known  to  be 
delusions — the  haunting  skeletons  were  for 
ever  laid  to  rest — the  mystery  of  the  '^  Roll- 
Cair'  was  a  mystery  no  more. 

But  not  all  at  once  could  the  care-laden 
mind  of  Esme  be  brought  to  comprehend  the 
glad  change  which  had  arisen  for  her.  Eyes, 
which  have  been  long  accustomed  to  dark- 
ness, cannot  all  at  once  rejoice  in  the  sweet 
light  of  Heaven.  Slowly,  and  by  degrees, 
must  the  dazed  sight  be  led  back  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  sunshine  and  brightness. 

Just  so  was  it  with  Esme.  The  transition 
from  grief  to  happiness  was  too  great  to  be 
quickly  realised  ;  the  re-action  was  too  over- 
powering for  immediate  relief. 

Joy  came  so  fast  towards  her,  that  she  was 
half  afraid  of  it.  Its  gay  robes  dazzled  her  ; 
its  rapid  airy  motion  turned  her  giddy. 

Very  gently  did  the  impulsive  bearer  of 
the  good  tidings — the  wild,  passionate  writer 
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of  the  ''  Roll-Call  "  deal  with  Esme  ; — very 
gently  did  she  support  her  shaking,  half- 
fainting  form,  repeating,  meanwhile,  those  glad 
words  which  made  surer  and  more  sure  that 
joy  which,  Esme  had  been  too  tremblingly 
timid,  to  go  forth  and  meet. 

When  at  last  the  truth  stood  clearly  out, 
and  might  no  longer  be  mistaken,  Esme  gave 
a  cry  of  great  rejoicing,  and,  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  wept,  for  very  happiness,  as 
though  her  heart  were  breaking.  For  a  few 
moments,  her  companion  watched  her  in 
silence.  Then  she  softly  stepped  from  be- 
neath the  screening  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  Esme  was  left  alone. 

Ah  !  what  a  self-communing  followed,  and, 
when  Alice  returned,  what  a  history  there 
was  to  tell — what  a  history  to  hear ! 

Beginning  from  the  night  upon  which  she 
had  waylaid  Arthur  in  the  gardens  at  Brash- 
leigh  Manor,  Alice  rapidly  explained  her 
reason,  not  only  for  this  action,  but  also  for 
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•having  persisted  In  accompanying  him  to 
Gibraltar.  Next,  she  told  of  the  assumed 
name  of  ''  Royston  "  which  she  bore.  Then 
one  by  one,  each  in  its  turn,  the  horrors  of 
the  "  Roll-Call  "  were  passionately  touched 
upon,  until  in  conclusion,  Alice  said  — 

"  I  never  knew  until  about  three  months 
ago,  either,  that  my  husband  was  in  England, 
or,  that  he  had  adopted  the  name  of  '  George 
Maxwell.'  He  wrote  me  several  threatening 
letters  concerning  our  marriage  certificate, 
■but  the  post-mark  which  they  bore  was 
always  that  of  Gibraltar  ;  while  the  signature 
to  them  was  always  that  of  '  Royston  :  '  the 
name  by  which  he  and  I  had  passed  in  other 
countries.  The  certificate  in  question  I  sent 
to  your  Uncle  Ralph,  with  my  '  Roll- Call.' 
As  soon  as  I  knew  that  my  husband  had 
-changed  the  name  of  Royston  for  that  of 
Maxwell,  I  wrote  to  tell  Arthur — I  mean  your 
Arthur,  of  the  discovery,  and  he  came  to  me 
in   London ;    it  was   the  day,   I    think,   upon 
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which  you  were  taken  ill.  Since  then,  I  have 
written  many  times  here,  but  I  have  never 
received  any  answers.  That  is  why  I  have 
come.  I  have  heard  that  my  husband — 
George  Maxwell — call  him  what  you  will — 
has  been  seen  often  in  this  neighbourhood. 
And  so  I  came,  both  with  the  hope  of  defin- 
itely finding  out  his  whereabouts,  and  also  to 
give  warning  that,  he  has  sworn,  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  to  possess  himself  of  the  only 
proof,  which,  God  help  me,  I  can  give,  that  I 
am  his  wife.  I  thought,  when  no  answers 
came  to  the  letters  which  I  directed  here, 
that  at  last  your  husband  had  deserted  me — 
that  even  his  generous  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  so,  as  a  last  resource,  I  asked 
for  you,  determined  to  throw  myself  upon 
your  kindness." 

Then  Esme  took  up  the  thread  of  explana- 
tion, and  told,  of  the  finding  of  the  "  Roll-Call," 
of  her  agony,  of  the  audacity  of  George  Max- 
well, of  her  subsequent  peril,  of  the  birth  of 
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her  child,  and  finally,  of  that  illness  which 
had  befallen  Arthur  in  Cornwall,  w^hich  still 
detained  him,  there,  and  which  accounted  for 
his  silence  towards  Alice. 

Side  by  side  sat  the  two  women.  Bitter 
tears  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  one  ;  while 
returning  dimples  hovered,  ready  to  break  into 
smiles,  about  the  beautiful  mouth  of  the  other. 

**  And  there  was  no  paper — no  certificate 
in  the  '  Roll-Call?'  "  asked  AHce,   presently. 

*^  No  ;  nothing  of  the  sort,"  returned  Esme, 
and  then  a  sudden  thought  flashing  upon  her, 
she  enquired,  '*  Why  did  Uncle  Ralph  ad- 
dress the  '  Roll-Cair  to  me?" 

A  burning  blush  spread  itself  over  the  face 
of  Alice.  For  a  moment  a  sullen  air  of  wild 
defiance  mingled  with  the  blush,  and  she 
looked  fiercely  at  Esme.  Perhaps,  the  sweet 
and  innocent  face  disarmed  her.  Anyhow,  her 
mood  changed  suddenly,  for  it  was  with  the 
gentle  tones  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  rather 
than  with  those  of  anger,  that  she  replied  — 
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"  Because,  I  am  the  sister,  of  your  sweet 
Aunt  Lily.  Yes  ;  Esme  Greatorix,  you  may 
well  turn  away — I  am  the  sister,  of  the  first  wife 
of  good  Ralph  Grant — and  more — I  am  the 
sister  of  your  own  dead  mother.  Do  you 
wonder  now,  that  the  '  Roll-Call '  was  ad- 
dressed to  you  ?  Not  into  the  hands  of 
strangers — not  into  the  hands  of  the  second 
mistress  of  Brashleigh  Manor,  did  its  good, 
kind  master  will  that,  at  his  death,  the  written 
testimony  to  my  disgrace  should  fall.  Aye  ! 
not  to  the  ears  of  strangers,  not  to  the  tongue 
of  his  second  wife  would  he  trust  the  secret 
of  my  shame.  His  love  for  you,  his  love  for 
his  lost  Lily,  his  love  for  your  husband  was 
too  great — his  pity  for  me  was  too  vast.  Do 
you  understand  now,  Esme  Greatorix,  why  the 
tale  of  your  aunt's  misdoing  was  safer  with 
you  than  with  others  ?  Do  you  understand, 
why  your  husband  sought  to  help  me  to 
right,  who  have  so  suffered  for  my  wrong — 
ah  !  do  you  understand,  all  that  has  well-nigh 
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broken  your  heart,  and  are  you  happy  ?  If 
so,  if  I  have  been  permitted,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  to  do  some  sHght  good  for  you — 
some  slight  service  for  Arthur's  wife,  I  shall 
go  on  my  way  less  wretched,  and  less  utterly 
despairing.  God  has  not  quite  forsaken  those 
to  whom  He  deigns  to  give  work ;  no  matter 
how  little !  The  world  is  all  wrong.  Too 
much  love,  it  seems,  can  bring  misery,  as  well 
as  too  little.  They  tried  to  hide  the  exis- 
tence of  your  runaway  aunt,  and  of  all  par- 
ticulars concerning  her  disgrace,  too  carefully 
from  your  knowledge.  But  that  is  over  now. 
I  must  wait  until  your  Arthur  is  well,  and  then 
he  will  try  to  find  for  me  that  certificate, 
which  should  have  been  enclosed  in  the 
*  Roll-Call ' — that  certificate,  I  mean,  for 
which  my  Arthur  hazarded  his  midnight  visit 
to  you.  Without  that  paper,  he  cannot  go 
further  from  me — cannot  erect  an  impassable 
barrier  between  us.  With  it — ah !  me — I  could 
never  hope  to  look  upon  his  face  again  !  " 
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When  Alice  ceased  speaking,  Esme  strove 
with  many  gentle  words  to  persuade  her  to 
enter  the  house.  But  the  kindly  endeavours 
of  Esme  were  fruitless.  Without  partaking 
of  either  rest  or  refreshment,  Alice  insisted 
upon  going  her  way. 

When  the  last  fold  of  her  dark  dress  was 
lost  to  sight,  Esme  lifted  her  baby  high  in 
the  air,  and  holding  it  out  before  her,  cried 
joyously  — 

"  Oh,  baby,  baby,  what  a  terrible  mistake  we 
have  been  making  ;  and,  what  will  the  father 
say,  when  he  knows  how  silly  we  have  been  !  " 

Two  or  three  hours  later  on  in  the  day, 
Rachel  Tritton  was  to  be  seen  impatiently 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  up 
to  the  entrance  of  the  house.  She  was  look- 
ing remarkably  bright  and  cheery,  as,  from 
time  to  time,  she  opened  the  lodge  gate, 
and  after  stepping  forward  to  gaze  down  the 
road  beyond,  returned  to  an  open  window,  by 
which,  Esme  sat,  evidently   for  the   purpose 
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•of  receiving  information  with  regard  to 
the  outlook,  which  Rachel  was  engaged  in 
making. 

''  You  will  be  tired  to  death,  dear  Rachel  ; 
if  you  keep  trotting  backwards  and  forwards 
like  this.  You  have  had  a  long  journey,  and 
it  is  really  quite  a  pilgrimage  from  the  house 
to  the  end  of  the  avenue,"  said  Esme,  after 
this  same  distance  had  been  traversed  several 
times  by  the  energetic  little  woman  whom  she 
thus  addressed. 

''  I  will  only  go  this  once  more.  If  I  can- 
not see  anything  of  him  this  time,  I  promise 
to  come  and  settle  myself  down  at  the  win- 
dow with  you,"  replied  Rachel,  and  before 
Esme  ■  could  offer  further  remonstrance, 
Rachel  was  again  half  way  on  her  road. 

The  reader,  doubtless,  will  have  guessed 
already  that  the  person,  for  whose  arrival 
Rachel  was  thus  anxious,  was  Lord  Oakdene. 
Perseverance  does  not  often  go  unrewarded. 
In  this  instance,  that  of  Rachel  Tritton  did  not. 
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She  had  scarcely  taken  her  stand  for  a  final 
gaze,  in  the  direction  which  the  expected 
arrival  must  take,  before  a  dark  speck,  ap- 
peared in  the  distance,  which  gradually 
developed  into  the  outline  of  a  vehicle  of 
some  description,  and  finally  into  that  of  a 
dog-cart  containing  two  figures.  Rachel 
had  quick  eyes.  It  did  not  take  her  long, 
to  make  sure  that  one  of  the  figures  was 
Lord  Oakdene.  Before  he  could  reach 
her,  a  smile  of  welcome  was  beaming  over 
her  face ;  a  smile  which,  fairly  broke  into 
a  gentle  laugh  of  delight,  as  he  sprang  to 
the    ground    and   shook  her   warmly   by    the 

hand. 

''  I  am  awfully  glad  to  find  you  here.  Miss 
Twitton,"  he  began  eagerly,  and  then,  catch- 
ing an  expression  upon  her  face  which  he 
had  by  no  means  expected  to  see  there,  he 
checked  himself,  uncertain  how  to  proceed. 

''And  I  am  as  pleased  to  be  here,  as,  you 
are  pleased  to  see  me,"   she  answered  glee- 
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fully.       Then  with  another   soft  laugh,  she 
added,  "  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you.'* 

Lord  Oakdene  regarded  her  with  as  much 
blank  astonishment  as  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
or  any  other  well-bred  individual,  could  allow 
to  become  patent.  From  the  time  when  he 
had  left  Esme  until  the  present,  he  had  been 
in  the  most  frantic  state  of  excitement  and 
anxiety.  Notwithstanding  all  his  honest  dis- 
tress at  the  idea  of  the  scheme  which  Esme 
had  unfolded  to  him,  he  had,  as  she  had  re- 
quested, striven  faithfully  to  aid  her.  Scarcely 
allowing  himself  time  either  for  food  or  for 
sleep,  he  had  driven  madly  from  end  to  end  , 
of  town  ;  and  from  the  ofhce  of  one  house 
agent  to  that  of  another.  The  bundle  of 
papers,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  attested 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  laboured. 

Glancing  merrily  at  them,  Rachel  said  — 
''  I  know  what  those  are,  but  they  will  not 
be  wanted.'* 

*'  Huwwah !  "  shouted  Lord  Oakdene,  and 
VOL.  III.  S 
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he  sent  the  packet  spinning  into  the  air,  and 
then  caught  it  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
Chinese  juggler. 

Rachel  was  rather  taken  aback,  by  this 
noisy,  as  well  as  active,  demonstration  of 
delight,  but  she  continued,  only  rather  less 
merrily  than  before  — 

'^  The  storm  has  passed  over;  all  is  again 
calm  and  bright." 

Lord  Oakdene  looked  steadily  at  her  for  a 
moment,  as  though  half  doubting  his  sense 
of  hearing,  and  then  he  literally  danced  a  pas- 
seul  upon  the  gravel  before  her.  After  which, 
he  thrust  the  papers  into  his  pockets,  and 
seizing  her  by  both  hands,  he  shook  them 
so  heartily  and  for  so  long,  that,  she  began  to 
wonder,  whether  he  expected  her  to  perform 
a  terpsichorean  feat  with  him,  by  way  of  a 
finale  to  his  previous  evolutions. 

Rachel  had  not  seen  Esme,  in  her  dark 
hour ;  Lord  Oakdene  had.  The  joy  of 
Rachel,  therefore^   was  more  moderate  than 
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that  of  Lord  Oakdene.  The  storm  was  over ; 
but  It  Is  one  thing  to  be  told  how  the  thunder 
roared,  and  the  angry  Hghtnings  flashed,  and 
another  thing  altogether  to  have  been  an  eye 
and  an  ear  witness  to  the  furious  elements. 

The  pleasure  of  Lord  Oakdene  was  thorough- 
going, In  Its  sincerity.  To  see  Esme  bowled 
low  with  grief  was  a  bitter  trial  to  him.  To 
think  of  her  as  separated  from  her  husband, 
with  her  name  bandied  from  one  idle  mouth  to 
another  in  coarse  and  vulgar  comment,  was, 
even  In  anticipation,  more  bitter  still.  So, 
out  of  evil,  came  this  good.  Henceforth, 
Lord  Oakdene  wasted  no  more  vain  repinings, 
over  the  wedding  which  he  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  a  cruel  death-blow  to  his 
happiness. 

The  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  so  far  as 
they  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  Rachel 
Tritton,  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  him. 
Indeed,  It  seemed,  as  If  action  of  some  kind 
alone    afforded    him    sufficient    outlet    to   his 
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feelings,  for  no  sooner  had  he  relinquished 
the  hands  of  Rachel,  than  he  dived  into  his 
pockets  for  the  now  useless  documents,  and 
again  sent  them  whirling  Into  the  air.  Little 
Rachel  laughed  heartily.  A  prolonged 
pirouette^  however,  as  they  were  recaptured, 
appeared  at  last  to  have  carried  off  some  of 
her  companion's  superabundant  satisfaction. 
Dropping  suddenly  into  a  quiet  pace  at  her 
side,  he  said  — 

*'  I  am  despewately  sorwy,  Miss  Twitton, 
to  behave  so  like  a  lunatic  In  your  pwesence  ; 
but  I  have  been  in  such  a  despewate  fix,  and 
so  awfully  perplexed,  I  "  — 

•  Here,  he  stopped  abruptly,  as  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  possibly  be  on 
the  eve  of  relating  more,  to  Rachel  Tritton, 
than  Esme  would  desire. 

Rachel,  understanding  how  It  was,  hastened 
to  relieve  him,  so  far  as  she  could,  from  his 
dilemma. 

**  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  all  this, 
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Lord  Oakdene  ;  but  Mrs.  Greatorlx  tells  me 
that  her  unhappiness  arose  entirely  from  a 
mistake  of  her  own.  Mr.  Greatorix  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  Mrs.  Greatorix 
is  longing  for  his  return  to-morrow,  so  that 
she  may  make  her  confession  to  him,  and  re- 
ceive his  forgiveness  for,  what  she  is  pleased 
to  call,  her  extreme  foolishness." 

''  Upon  my  honour,"  returned  Lord  Oak- 
dene,  emphatically,  ''  it  is  weally,  most  we- 
markable,  but,  all  along,  I  thought  there  must 
he  a  mistake  somewhere.  It  was  too  dwead- 
ful,  to  be  twue." 

By  this  time  Rachel  and  Lord  Oakdene 
had  reached  the  door  of  the  house,  where 
they  were  met  by  Esme,  who,  between  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  said  shyly  — 

''  If  ever  I  should  really  need  the  help  of 
you,  my  two  kind  friends,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
both  think,  that  I  am  only  again  crying  'Wolf!' 
and  so  will  refuse  to  listen  to  me." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

CREMATED. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Arthur  Greatorix 
returned  to  Thorndyke.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  carried  his  wife  and  child  back  with 
him  to  Cornwall.  But,  before  he  did  so, 
Esme  had  told  to  him  the  story  of  the  "  Roll- 
Call." 

Nestling  in  his  arms,  she  had  whispered, 
now  with  sobs  and  then  with  smiles,  the 
tale  of  her  grievous  mistake  ;  and,  as  he 
listened,  he  had  but  kissed  back  the  tears 
which  would  have  fallen  from  her  true  eyes. 

Restored  health  quickly  followed  upon  re- 
newed happiness.  There  was  little  trace, 
therefore,  of  the  suffering  through  which  they 
had  both  passed,  to  be  found  upon  the  face 
of  either  Esme  or  Arthur,  as,  some  three 
weeks    after  their   arrival    in   Cornwall,  they 
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were  seated  upon  a  rock,  with  the  cloudless 
heavens  all  blue  above  their  heads,  and  with 
the  calm  sea  gently  rolling  rippling  waves  to 
their  feet. 

After  nearly  losing  Arthur's  pet  walking 
stick,  and  quite  drenching  her  own  sunshade, 
in  her  fruitless  endeavours  to  catch  the  pieces 
of  seaweed  which  now  and  again  were  drifted 
within  her  reach,  Esme  suddenly  declared 
that  it  was  too  warm  for  even  the  slight  exer- 
tion in  which  she  was  engaged.  Her  husband 
offered  no  dissent  to  her  opinion.  Where- 
upon, after  a  short  silence,  she  produced  two 
books  from  out  of  a  small  basket,  and,  hand- 
ing one  of  the  volumes  to  him,  proposed 
that  they  should  ''get  on"  with  their  read- 
ing. 

Arthur  was  evidently  very  docile.  Without 
a  word,  and  with  only  a  lazy  smile  by  way  of 
thanks,  he  took  the  book  and  did  as  he  was 
bidden. 

The  "getting  on"  with  the  literature,  how- 
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ever,  had  not  made  much  progression  before 
Esme,  dabbling  one  hand  in  a  dehciously 
cool  minature  bay  of  salt  water,  which,  full  of 
clinging  shells  and  other  natural  beauties, 
sparkled  close  to  her,  said  thoughtfully  — 

"  I  wish,  Arthur,  we  could  hit  upon  some 
plan  to  cheer  poor  Aunt  Alice !  She  is  so 
very,  very  wretched,  it  makes  my  heart  ache 
to  think  of  her.  Is  Mr.  Maxwell,  or  Mr. 
Royston,  or  your  namesake,  for  really  I  never 
know  by  which  of  the  three  names  to  call 
him,  so  desperately  wicked,  that  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  be 
kind  to  her  ?  " 

''  Confound  him  !  "  ejaculated  Arthur,  "  I 
firmly  believe,  that  he  is  the  greatest  rogue 
unhung.  He  has  sloped  off  to  France  now. 
I  only  hope  that  Alice  will  not  be  infatuated 
enough  to  follow  him.  I  know  one  little 
woman,"  continued  Arthur,  with  a  provokingly 
sly  glance  at  Esme  ;  **  who  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  run   away   from,  instead  of    to  rua 
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after,  a  much  less  barbarous  husband  than 
my  ne'er-do-weel  cousin  is." 

**  Don't,  Arthur ! "  interrupted  Esme, 
splashing  her  fingers  more  vigorously  than 
before  in  the  miniature  bay,  and  stooping  low, 
so  that  the  broad  brim  of  her  straw  hat  migrht 
hide  the  colour  which  the  words  of  her  liege 
lord  had  called  to  her  face. 

Arthur  laughed,  and  bending  forward  he 
drew  her  head  back  until  he  could  look  fairly 
upon  her  crimsoned  cheeks. 

''  Don't,"  she  repeated,  ''  now  that  we  have 
cremated  that  dreadful  '  Roll-Call,'  it  is  not 
fair,  to  remind  me  how  stupid  I  was  about  it. 
You  said  that  cremation  was  such  a  splendid 
idea  for  it,  because  it  meant  complete  de- 
struction, annihilation,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  But  I  call  this,  not  only  preserving  its 
ashes,  but  throwing  them  at  me  also." 

"  Darling  !  "  murmured  Arthur,  affection- 
ately, **  I  did  not  for  one  moment  mean  to 
remind    you    of    unpleasant    matters.       You 
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were  not  to  blame,  my  dear  little  wife.  That 
precious  document,  which  I  shall  always  call 
'  the  must  not  kiss-and-tell  story,'  would  have 
convicted  me  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any 
twelve  of  my  enlightened  countrymen,  unless, 
indeed,  the  knowledge  of  the  name  and  exis- 
tence of  my  cousin  could  have  been  brought 
to  my  rescue.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  clear  case  of 
circumstantial  evidence  against  me.  How 
could  you  know  about  my  cousin,  when  I  had 
carefully  kept  all  mention  of  him  from  you  ? 
And  again,  how  could  you  know  of  your  Aunt 
Alice,  when  your  poor  Uncle  Ralph  had,  with 
equal  care,  hidden  her  existence  from  you? 
Do  not  blame  yourself,  my  darling.  The  mis- 
take began,  when  I  went  to  Gibraltar  with- 
out telling  you  everything.  I  ought  to  have 
stuck  to  my  text  that,  there  should  be  no 
secrets,  between  us.  But,  you  were  so  young, 
and  so  innocent,  upon  my  life  I  did  not  know 
how  to  explain  to  you,  or  in  what  form  to  put 
the  evil  doings,  either  of  your  relative  or  of 
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my  own.  And  then  your  Uncle  Ralph  backed 
me  up  so  completely  in  my  cowardice  about 
it.  He  had  a  morbid  dread,  which  amounted 
to  a  positive  horror,  of  anything  being  re- 
vealed to  you  that  could  cast  the  faintest 
shadow  over  the  memory  of  your  mother  and 
of  your  Aunt  Lily.  They  were,  of  course,  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  un- 
fortunate sister,  but  this  reflection  had  no 
weight  with  your  Uncle  Ralph.  I  feel  per- 
suaded, that  the  papers,  of  which  he  spoke  to 
you  before  his  death,  were  none  other  than 
the  'Roll-Call.'" 

**  Poor,  dear.  Uncle  Ralph  !  he  was  always 
so  anxious  for  our  marriage,"  said  Esme,  re- 
flectively. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  like  to  remember  that  he  was 
so :  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  your 
Aunt  Lily  and  myself,  drew  us  first  together 
— your  uncle  and  myself,  I  mean.  I  grew 
up,  you  know,  almost  as  a  brother  to  the  three 
pretty  sisters,    the  eldest    of    whom   became 
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your  mother,  darling ;  the  second  was  your 
Aunt  Lily,  and  the  third,  alas  !  is  the  unhappy 
Alice  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  already  that  your  father  was 
also  a  great  friend  of  mine  ;  but,  you  have 
not  heard,  I  am  sure,  that  it  was  I,  who,  in 
an  unlucky  hour,  introduced  my  scapegrace 
cousin  to  Alice.  I  have  never  forgiven  my- 
self for  inadvertently  being  the  cause  of  their 
becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
although  I  could  not  possibly  foresee  events, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  for  this 
reason,  Alice  has  an  especial  claim  upon  my 
sympathy ;  while  the  death  of  your  mother, 
and  then  of  your  Aunt  Lily,  made  me  doubly 
tender-hearted  about  her.  I  cannot  tell  what 
has  become  of  that  unfortunate  marriage  cer- 
tificate, which  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  all 
right  and  legal,  or  that  precious  ci-dcvant 
'  George  Maxwell '  would  not  bestow  so  much 
pains  upon  striving  to  possess  himself  of  it. 
Would   you  like  to  have  another  hunt  for  it, 
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dearest,  upon  the  chance  of  again  stumbHng 
upon  Lord  Oakdene  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  Arthur !  "  interrupted  Esme  re- 
proachfully. 

''  Well,  never  mind,  little  wife  ;  you  need 
not  blush  about  it.  I  am  so  awfully  happy  ta 
have  you  all  strong  and  well  again,  that  I 
can't  help  chaffing,  you  know  !  Oakdene  is  a 
good  fellow  and  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon 
him  for  finding  out,  as  well  as  myself,  what  a 
first-rate  sort  of  a  darling  you  are.  I  hope 
he  will  pick  up  an  out-and-out  nice  wife 
some  of  these  days,  which,  is  rather  gener- 
ous of  me,  I  think,  when  all  things  are 
taken  into  consideration.  I  used  to  think 
la  belle  had  a  chance,  but  since  she  has 
engaged  herself  to  a  man  in  the  artillery, 
I  suppose  she  has  given  Oakdene  up  as 
a  bad  job.  If  I  had  not  taken  myself  off  to 
Gibraltar,  as  I  said  before,  no  end  of  mischief 
would  have  been  avoided.  Mrs.  Grant 
would    have   lost  that  grand   handle    against 
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me  which  my  unexplained  absence  gave 
her;  and  you  would  never  have  been  bothered 
with  all  that  rubbish  about  the  voices  in 
the  grass-path,  the  pale  lady,  the  letter,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  hundred  things 
besides ;  while,  poor  Oakdene  would  have 
borne  in  mind  that  there  was  in  existence 
such  a  person  as  your  humble  servant,  and 
consequently,  would  not  have  lost  his  head  so 
hopelessly  as  he  did." 

"  His  heart,  you  mean,"  interposed  Esme, 
merrily. 

''  Both,  I  think,"  laughed  Arthur,  ''  but," 
he  continued,  ''  talking  of  Gibraltar,  Esme, 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  difficult  woman  Alice 
is  to  manage.  She  ran  me  down  in  a  most 
determined  manner,  in  the  gardens  at  Brash- 
leigh.  I  tried  not  to  let  your  uncle  know  that 
she  had  returned  to  England.  There  was  no 
good  in  worrying  him  about  it.  But,  after 
that,  *  come  into  the  garden,'  scene,  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  when  I 
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did  so,  he  counselled  that  I  should  go  off  and 
not  stop,  to  kiss  my  darling,  before  I  went." 

'*  But,  what  did  you  think  you  were  going 
to  do,  when  you  got  to  Gibraltar,  Arthur." 

"  I  thought,  darling,  that  I  was  going  to 
find  my  cousin,  and,  finding  him,  that  I  should 
bring  him  back  to  his  wife,  and  to  better 
things." 

*'  And  you  failed  ?  " 

''''  In  toto.  In  the  first  place,  the  individual 
in  question  was  not  in  Gibraltar  at  all,  but 
had  dodged  over  here.  In  the  next,  I  know 
now  that  if  we  had  found  him,  my  endeavours 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless.  Alice, 
you  know,  would  go  with  me.  Her  disappoint- 
ment, as  well  as  her  distress,  was  quite  piti- 
able." 

''Poor  Aunt  Alice!" 

''  Yes  ;  one  cannot  help  feeling  sincerely 
sorry  for  her.  And  yet,  sometimes,  she  has 
put  me  into  an  awful  fix.  She  came  to  Brigh- 
ton  once,  and  took  a  house  close  to  where 
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you  and  Mrs.  Grant  were.  It  was  quite  an 
accident  upon  the  part  of  Alice.  I  stood  it 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  it  got  too  hot 
for  me.  I  did  not  want  the  whole  matter  to 
come  to  light,  just  at  that  particular  time, 
and  when,  one  evening,  you  told  me  that  you 
had  found  a  pocket-handkerchief,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  I  don't  know  how  I  became 
possessed,  bearing  the  mystic  name  of  *  Alice/ 
I  thought  it  was  time  that  something  should 
be  done.  So  I  went  to  poor  Alice  and  told 
her  to  whom  she  was  such  a  near  neighbour. 
The  information  was  enough.  Shrinking 
from  discovery  and  recognition,  until  to  a 
certain  extent  her  name,  if  not  her  fame,  was 
cleared,  she  left  Brighton  the  next  day.  She 
is  so  impulsive,  I  half  dreaded  that  she  would 
make  herself  known  to  you,  and  then,  what  a 
blow  up  of  excitement,  and  so  on,  we  should 
have  had  with  Mrs.  Grant !  However,  Alice 
had  no  such  intention.  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  see  a  chance  of  brighter  days  for  her. 
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But  since  she  cannot  rest  contented  without 
her  rascal  of  a  husband,  and  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  no  woman  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility whatever,  be  happy  with  him,  I  do 
not  exactly  see  from  whence  the  wished-for 
brightness  is  to  come." 

''What  motive  had  he  for  coming  to  me, 
that  night,  in  such  an  impertinent  manner  ?  " 
asked  Esme. 

''To  frighten  you  out  of  the  '  Roll-CaU' 
and  the  marriage  certificate,  both  of  which 
he  believed  to  be  in  your  keeping.  I  had  it 
all  out  of  him,  the  day  before  we  came  down 
here.  The  details  of  a  Divorce  Court  are 
utterly  unfit  for  your  ears,  darling,  and  to  tell 
you  full  particulars,  concerning  the  life, 
motives,  and  actions  of  my  charming  name- 
sake, would  too  closely  resemble  such  details. 
Therefore,  you  must  rest  contented  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  plotted  a  most  diabolical 
piece  of  rascality,  with  regard  to  Alice  and 
myself.      He  makes  rather  a  boast  of  it  than 
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otherwise,  only  regretting  its  failure.  The 
first  part  of  his  plan  was  to  ask  you  simply, 
as  a  favour,  for  a  sight  of  those  documents, 
and  upon  an  unsuccessful  Issue  to  this  arrange- 
ment, you  were  to  be  frightened,  coaxed,  or 
cajoled  Into  acquiescence,  by  a  shameful 
story  about,  as  I  said  before,  Alice  and 
myself.  To  aid  him  In  this  vlllany,  he 
made  a  tool  of  Mrs.  Grant,  drawing  all 
sorts  of  Information  out  of  her  about  my 
absence,  the  ways  of  the  house,  and  so 
on.  Upon  my  word,  he  deserves  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  for  frightening  you,  nearly  to 
death,  as  he  did." 

''  He  would  not  have  frightened  me  half  so 
much,  if,  I  had  not  just  finished  reading  the 
*  Roll-Call,'  when  he  appeared,"  put  In  Esme. 

"  No,  perhaps  not !  That  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  for  you.  But,  you 
know,  It  was  particularly  lucky  for  him,  as 
it  gave  your  mind  just  the  colouring  which 
he  wanted  for  the  reception  of  his  abominable 
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lies.  It  was  well  that  I  appeared  when  I  did, 
for  God  only  knows  what  more  he  would  have 
said  to  you.  Alice  made  a  great  mistake  when 
she  informed  him  that  she  had  forwarded  the 
*  Roll-Call,'  certificate,  and  all,  to  Brashleigh  ; 
and,  Mrs.  Grant,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  mischief,  by  asserting  that  all  the  private 
papers  which  previously  belonged  to  your 
Uncle  Ralph  had  passed  into  your  possession. 
Then  the  cabinet,  in  which  you  discovered 
the  '  Roll- Call,'  was  a  sort  of  Carlesford  heir- 
loom. Your  Aunt  AHce  had  stuck  to  it 
through  many  of  her  vicissitudes,  and  only 
parted  company  with  it,  because,  she  wished 
you  to  become  possessed  of  it,  at  your 
marriage.  I  do  not  rightly  know  at  what 
precise  time  your  Uncle  Ralph  received  it, 
but  I  conclude  that,  when  he  did  so,  he  re- 
moved the  '  Roll-Call '  from  the  escritoire 
in  his  old  study,  to  the  cabinet  in  question. 
Somehow,  when  Mrs.  Grant  imported  the 
latter  article  to  Thorndyke,  I  had  a  suspicion 
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that  it  might  possibly  contain  some  myste- 
rious revelations,  and  as  our  little  one  was  so 
soon  to  be  born,  you  know,  darling,  I  confess 
I  was  not  altogether  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
key  could  not  be  found.  A  little  extra  delay, 
with  regard  to  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabinet,  I  thought,  would  prove 
beneficial  rather  than  othenvise.  But,  in 
this  supposition,  as  it  turned  out,  I  made  a 
most  awful  blunder.  Of  course,  my  cousin 
knew  all  about  the  cabinet,  and,  what  with 
wheedling  information  out  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
cross-questioning  servants — bribery  and  cor- 
ruptions of  all  kinds  as  well  as  sneaking  into 
houses  like  any  burglar,  there  was  scarcely 
anything  unknown  to  him  which  he  cared  to 
know.  He  ran  little  or  no  risk  of  any  serious 
consequences  to  himself,  you  see,  at  Thorn- 
dyke.  If  there  had  been  a  discovery  and  a 
row,  he  would  have  plumped  out  his  relation- 
ship to  me  and  so  made  it  all  square.  Upon 
my  word,  he  is  a  living  warning  to  all  families, 
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not  to  indulge  in  the  senseless  practice  of 
bestowing  the  same  Christian  name  upon 
more  than  one  of  its  members  in  a  genera- 
tion ! " 

'*  I  often  think,  how  strange  it  was  that  you 
never  happened  to  meet  him  when  he  was 
going  about  as  *  Mr.  Maxwell.'  It  was  very 
daring  of  him,"  said  Esme. 

"  No,  darling ;  I  don't  think  it  was,  in 
reality.  The  only  person  he  was  really  afraid 
of  meeting  was  his  wife,  and  of  that  he  knew 
there  was  no  chance.  He  has  played  at  hide- 
and-seek  long  enough  to  be  sharp  at  the 
game.  At  the  worst,  he  would  but  have  ac- 
knowledged his  identity  with  some  sort  of 
swagger.  You  saw  how  it  was,  when  at  last  I 
did  bowl  him  out.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  with  a  man  of  his  stamp.  He  would 
slip  through  the  noose  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile,  I  verily  believe,  even  if  the  hangman's 
rope  were  about  his  neck.  He  has  no  re- 
morse— no  feeling — nothing  in  fact,  to  which 
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one  can  appeal.  If  I  were  your  Aunt  Alice,  I 
should  leave  him  to  his  own  devices,  and  let 
him  marry  whomsoever  he  felt  inclined,  so 
long  as  he  left  me  in  peace/' 

''Aunt  Alice  loves  him  too  well,  for  that," 
said  Esme,  so  sorrowfully  that  Arthur  re- 
marked quickly  — 

"  Now,  Esme,  darling,  we  will  dismiss  the 
painful  subject  of  the  'Roll-Call'  from  our 
minds.  It  brought  us  great  and  grievous 
trouble,  but  it  might  have  been  infinitely 
worse.  Oh  !  darling,  I  often  think,  how  ter- 
rible it  would  have  been,  if  you  had  been 
taken  away  from  me  with  that  horrible  mis- 
take between  us  unexplained." 

Esme  made  no  reply.  For  a  few  moments 
something,  which  very  closely  resembled  tear- 
drops, stood  in  her  eyes.  Brushing  them 
away  before  they  fell,  she  said  — 

"  One  question  more,  Arthur  dear,  and  I 
have  done.  Why  does  Mr.  Maxwell  want  so 
very  badly  to  find  that  certificate?" 
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*'  Because,  little  wife,  he  wishes  to  destroy 
it  and  then  to  marry  again.  While  that  may 
at  any  moment  turn  up  against  him,  he  hesi- 
tates to  drive  your  Aunt  Alice  quite  to 
desperation.  There  is  a  certain  unpleasant 
punishment  in  store  for  those  who,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  our  land,  espouse  a  second  wife 
while  the  first  is  still  ahve.  Of  this  punish- 
ment, he  seems  to  entertain  a  wholesome 
horror,  if  of  none  other.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
were  not  that  your,  or  rather  our.  Aunt 
AHce,  shrinks  from  anything  and  every- 
thing which  might  institute  an  enquiry  into 
the  particulars  of  her  own  life,  we  might  have 
settled  him  long  ago.  He  know^s  this,  and 
he  is  cur  enough  to  take  every  possible  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  whole  affair  is  frightfully 
complicated,  you  see,  Esme.  We  can  only 
try,  by  small  acts  of  kindness,  to  soothe  a 
Httle  the  desolate  life  which,  I  fear,  is  before 
Aunt  Alice.  It  w^as  a  very  happy  thought 
upon  your  part,  dear,  to  propose  Nellie  as  an 
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attendant  to  her.  The  girl  is  so  devoted  to 
you,  that  she  will,  if  only  for  your  sake,  serve 
her  mistress  faithfully." 

''  It  was  Rachel  Tritton's  bright  idea,  not 
mine,"  interposed  Esme  ;  "  I  only  carried  it 
out." 

''  Ah  !  "  returned  Arthur,  reflectively,  *'  what 
a  heap  of  thoughts  are  suggested  to  one's 
mind,  by  the  contrast  between  the  lives  of 
Rachel  Tritton  and  Aunt  Alice.  I  have  often 
pondered  over  it,  and  your  mention  of  Rachel 
Tritton,  just  now,  put  it  into  my  head  again. 
When  we  want  a  good  wholesome  lesson  we 
have  only  to  think  of  it — have  we  dear?  " 

''  I  hope,  baby  will  grow  up  like  Rachel," 
said  Esme,  by  way  of  answer. 

"  In  all  but  her  experience  of  sorrow,"  sug- 
gested Arthur,  with  a  little  fatherly  anxiety  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice. 

''  Ah,  of  course,  I  meant  that,  ?nd  " — 

"All  right,  little  wife,"  interrupted  Arthur, 
with    a  merry    laugh.      Then    he    continued, 
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**  When  we  have  got  over  Mrs.  Grant's  next 
visit,  I  hope  Rachel  Tritton  will  come  to  us. 
By  the  way,  Esme,  I  think  we  had  better 
keep  our  own  counsel  with  Mrs.  Grant  re- 
specting her  late  attache^  Mr.  George  Max- 
well— what  says  the  wife  ?  " 

''  The  wife  says,  yes — most  decidedly, 
yes,"  answered  Esme  ;  ''  dear  Uncle  Ralph's 
secret  shall  still  be  kept,  if  I  can  help  to 
keep  it.  Of  course,  to  explain  anything  re- 
lative to  your  cousin  would  of  necessity 
expose  the  sorrow,  and,  I  suppose  I  must 
say  it,  the  sin  of  Aunt  Alice." 

''  Yes,  dear,  one  cannot  blink  it.  There  is 
no  other  name  for  the  fatal  leap  which  she  so 
madly  took  ;  but,  God  forbid,  that  we  should 
judge  her  harshly." 

"  And  may  He  keep  us,  Arthur,  dearest, 
always — all  our  lives — from  passing  either 
unjust  or  harsh  judgment  upon  anyone," 
whispered  Esme  very  gravely,  her  thoughts 
reverting  from  Alice  to  her  own  wrong  reason- 
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ing  with  regard  to  Arthur ;  *'  it  Is  so  difficult/' 
she  stammered  shyly,  *^so  difficult,  to  argue 
fairly  when  "  — 

**  When,  you  have  it  in  black  and  white — in 
a  '  Roll-Call,'  "  interrupted  Arthur,  gaily. 

There  was  a  short  silence  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  which  was  broken  by 
Arthur,  who,  speaking  again  in  the  same 
light-hearted  manner,  said  — 

''  If  in  days  to  come,  Esme,  you  should 
ever  again  withdraw  yourself  from  me  as 
though  I  were  an  ogre,  I  shall  whisper  to 
you,  not — '  remember  love,  the  feast  of  roses' 
— but — remember  love,  the  '  Roll-Call.'  " 

Then  stepping  from  their  rocky  throne, 
they  wandered  hand-in-hand  along  the  grand 
sea-shore. 


THE    END. 


